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Ty the FREEHOLDERS tit 
YEOMANRY o + my Country. 


HE virtue, firength and fortitude 
of a ſtate generally reſide in the 
FREEHOLDERS of the Nation. In you, _ 
Gentlemen, as the LANDED INTER EST 
of the Country, do I place my confi- 
dence, under GOD, at this Day. 


Io you, Gentlemen, therefore, I de- 
dicate THIS temporary Worx, as a teſti- 


mony of that great reſpect and warm 
arffection, with which, 


T am, 
Your Friend and Countryman, 
Jos aH Quincy, jun. 


Boſton, May 145 1774. 


PREFACE 


THE Statute of the 14th George zd, received 
in the laſt Ships from London, {entitled © An 
% At to diſcontinue, in ſuch Manner, and for 
* ſuch Time as are therein mentioned, the landing 
and diſcharging, the ladmg or ſhipping of 
* Goods, Wares, Merchandize, at the Town, and 
« within the Harbour of Boſton, in the Province 
© of Maſſachuſett's Bay, in North-America, } 
gave riſe to the following OBSERVATIONS : 
—They will appear thrown together in hajle ; 
and as the Writer was out of Town on buſmeſs, 
alnofl every day, the Sheets were printing off, no 
doubt many Errors of the Preſs eſcaped correction. 
The Tnaccuracies of a ſudden Production from 
one of infirm health, pergliexed with various avo- 
cations, will receive a mild cenſure : more mate- 
rial faults, FRIENDS may be prone to forgive; 
but from Enemies—-public or private e are 
never to expect indulgence or favor. 


* 


JosiAH QUINCY, jun, 


1 Boſton, May 14, 1774. 


N times of public calamity, it is the duty of a 
good citizen to conſider. If his opportunities or 
advantages, for knowledge and reflection, are 
greater than thoſe of mankind in general, his whole 
duty will remain undiſcharged, while he confines 
his thoughts to the compaſs of his own mind. But 
if danger is added to the calamity of the times, 
he who ſhall communicate his ſentiments on public 
affairs with decency and frankneſs, merits atten- 
tion and indulgence, if he may not aſpire to appro- 
| bation and praiſe. 
| Whoever attends to the tenor and deſign of the 
late act of the Britiſh Parliament for the BLock ant 
or this HARBOUR, and duly conſiders the extenſive 
confuſion and diſtreſs this meaſure muſt inevitably 
Foun 1 whoever ſhall refle& upon the juſtice, po- 
licy and humanity of legiſlators, who could delibe- 
rately give their ſanction to ſuch a procedure—muſt 
be ſatisfied, that the man, who ſhall opENL dare to 
expoſe their conduct, hazards fatal conſequences. — 
Legiſlators, who could condemn a whole town un- 
heard, nay uncired to anſwer—who could involve 
thouſands in ruin and miſery, without ſuggcſti. 
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of any crime by them committed—and who could fo 
conſtruct their law, as that enormous pains and pe- 
nalties would inevitably enſue, NOTWITHSTANDING 
THE MOST PERFECT OBEDIENCE TO 1T'S IN juxc- 


T:CN3, — Legiſlators, thus formed as men, thus 


principled as STATESMEN, would undoubtedly ima- 
gine the attainder and death of a private individual, 
for his public animadverſions, a leſs extraordinary 
act of power . But all exertions of duty have 


their hazard :—If dread of Parliamentary extrava- 


gance 1s to deter from public energies, the ſafety of 
the common wealth will ſoon be deſpaired of; and 


when once a ſentiment of that kind prevails, the 


exceſſes of preſent enormities ſo rapidly increaſe, 
that ſtrides, at firſt appearance, exorbitant, will 
ſoon be found—but 7he beginning of evils. We 
therefore "conſider it as a juſt obſervation, that the 


weight and velocity of public oppreſſions are ever 
in a ratio proportionate to private ACIPONGERCy: and 


public 2 gel ik 
He 


0 since this treatiſe was advertifed in the public pero, as 
being in the preſs, the Author hath received, from the Britiſh 
Coftee-houſe, an anonymous Letter, in which he 1s 4 
as being in eminent hazard of THE Loss OF LIFE and con- 
Alcation of eftate : It is ſaid, that * I ſhall very probably get 


into the hands of a Jour, from which no power I can call 


* to, will be able to deliver me.” 

writer) 55 but one expedient left to 55 me; 
„ for GOD's ſake, thoſe rare talents, with which (faith the 
„ artful Flatterer) he hath blefſed you, in convincing THE YO?“ 
* pLE that they have nothing to do, bur to SUBMIT, and make 
their peace WITH GOVERNMENT: — You may, (continues 
te he) by this means probably make your peace, and ward off 


— Thief is (ſays the 


** the paniſhment that hangs over your head, It 1s barely poſſi- 


* ble, THAT GOVERNMENT may ſtill continue 17 GREAP 
$6 LENITY, and overlook Your offences,” 


1 | 


The Reader is left to his own-ReflaRions, 


- ** Employ, 


cc 


N 


He who ſhall go about to treat of important and 
perilous concerns, and conceals himſelf behind the 
curtain of a feigned ſignature, gives an advantage to 
his adverſaries; who will not fail to ſtigmatize his 
thoughts, as the notions of an unknown writer, 


afraid or aſhamed to avow his ſentiments ; and 


hence they are deemed unworthy of notice and re- 
futation. Therefore I give to the world both my 
ſentiments and name upon the preſent occaſion, 
and ſhall hear with patience him, who will decent- 


ly refute what is advanced, and ſhall ſubmit with 


temper to that correction and chaſtiſement which my 
errors delerve. 


The act now under coifideration opens with A 


recital, that “ dangerous commotions and inſurrefiions 


have been fomented and raiſed in Boſton—by di- 


vers ill affected perſons, to the ſubverſion of his 
* Majeſty's Government, and to the utter deſtruc · 
tion of the public peace, and good order of the 
« ſaid town; in which commotions and infurrec+ 
tions certain valuable cargoes of Teas, being 


« the property of the Eaſt- India Company, and on 


board certain veilels lying within the bay or 
harbour cf Boſton, were ſeized and deftroyed : 
and in the preſent condition of ſaid town and 
harbour, the commerce of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
cannot be ſafely carried on there, nor the cuſtoms 
95 payable to his Majeſty be any collected.” 


Two queſtions naturally ariſe out of this pream- 


allies The firit, whether the facts ſet forth are rue ;. 


and ſccondly, whether upon a ſuppoſition of their truth, 
they are a ſufficient foundation for the ſubſequent 
parts of the ſtatute, or will warrant the diſabilities, 
torfeitures, pains and penalties, enacted and inflict- 
ed on the ſubject ? - Both inquiries ſeem intimately 
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to concern the honour and Juſtice of the Britiſh le- 
giſlature. And however unimportant the judgment 
of Americans may now appear to that auguſt 


body—yet ſurely the judgment of Europe and fu - 
ture ages, 1s not unworthy their high conſideration. 


Removed from the eye of royalty, the piety of a So- 
vereign may ceaſe to pity miſeries it doth not behold ; 

remote from the cries of public juſtice and the efforts 
of popular deſpair, Lords and Commons may re- 
main, unaffected, for a ſeaſon, with American con- 


vulſions; yet juſtice and humanity muſt ſoon ex- 
ite thoſe operations in America and Europe, which 


hereafter will move even the Senate of Britain. 
True knowledge and real virtue perhaps were never 
more diffuſed than on this northern continent; re- 
fined humanity ('tis boaſted) was never more pre- 


dominant than m Europe at this day :—Can it be 


ſuppoſed, that this virtue will be diſcordant and 


inactive; that this knowledge will omit to unfold 
public wrongs, or that ſuch humanity will ceaſe to 


interpoſe? 


That commotions were in Bofton—and that Eaſt- 


India tea was deſtroyed, are facts not controverted. 


But that ſuch commotions were natural to be ex- 
pected ; that they were ſuch as ſtateſmen mult have 


foreſeen, and a FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, Who fore- 


ſaw, would prevent, rather than puniſh, is equal- 
ly true. The ſentiments of all Americans relative 


to the Tea act are no ſecret, their fervor in the 


COMMON CAUSE equally known; and their probable 


intemperance in conſequence of the arrival of In- 


dia teas, it required no profound ſkill in men and 
politics to predict. Nay the Britiſn papers were 


full, and the ſenate echo'd, with the predictions 
| Grallar to thoſe which are now fulfilled. It was 


not difficult for Engliſhmen in Britain to tell how 
Englifhings 


-. 


them by ſome ForREIGN hand.” + “ Cæſar, 25 


FEY 


Engliſhmen in America would conduct on ſuch oeca- 


ſions. What ſhall we then fay? Shall we impute 


to thoſe, who are dignified as © the wiſeſt and moſt 
auguſt,” the barbarous projection—deliberately to 


enſnare, that they might ſuperlatively puniſh ? The 


calm deliberation of premeditated malice feems ra- 
ther more characteriſtic of a private boſom, than a 


public body. But Governor Hutchinſon (the repre- 


ſentative of his Majeſty in this Province) when 
treating upon an Act of the Maſſachuſetts Government 
impoſing a tax or duty upon goods of the inhabitants 
of other colonies, hath aſſured us, that © in all ages 


and countries, by bsdies and communities of men ſuch 


„ deeds have been done, as moſt of the individuals 
* of which ſuch communities conſiſted, acting ſe- 
* parately, would have been aſhamed f. An ob- 


ſervation that his Excellency might have imbibed, 
from that prince of hiſtorians, Pr. Robertſon. To 


« abandon uſurped power, ta renounce lucrative er- 


ror, are ſacrifices, which the virtue of individuals 
has, on ſome occaſions, offered to TRUTH ; but 
from any SOCIETY of men no ſuch effort can be 


(e 
c 


6c 


expected. The corruptions of ſociety, recommended 
cc 


by common utility, and juſtified by univerſal 
practice, are viewed by it's members, without 
ſhame or horror; and reformation never proceeds 
from themſelves, but is afkways FORCED upon 


cc 
cc 


pidus and Antony, ſays Plutarch, ſhew, that no 
* beaſt is more ſavage than man, when poſſeſſed of 
< power equal to his paſſion. If the ſentiments of Dr. 
Robertſon are juſt, have we not cauſe to fear from 
very powerful ſtates and legiſlators an equal terocity ? 


3 And 
2 Vol. Maſl. Hiſt. page 156. 
t Hill. Scotland, 1 Vol. page 167. 
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And it is an obſervation of the illuſtrious Lord 


| Clarendon, that it is the nature of man, rather to 
commit two errors than retract one. When eleva- 


ted characters commit a ſecond error, it carries the 


air of an intended diſcovery, how little they feel for 


the ft, how much they deſpiſe the people, how 
much they are above ſhame, fear and amendment. 


But to heighten cruelty by wantonneſs, to render it 


more pungent by inſult, are ſuch exorbitances, as 
ſeldom diſgrace the records of mankind. But 
whenever ſuch inſtances occur, they ſtrikingly ve- 
rify that eternal truth recorded in the Houle of 


Lords“ it is much eaſier to reſtrain Liberty from 

running into /icentionſneſs than power from ſwelling 
< into granny and opprefſion*.” Can it add dignity 
to this noble ſentiment, or weight to this important 


truth, to ſay, that among the illuſtrious perſonages 


Who Rd it with their hands and, tranſmitted 


it to poſterity, we find a © Cheſterfield“ and ** Cob- 
ham“, a © Strafford” and a © Bathurſt”, 4 Haver- 
ſham” and“ Gower | 150 


But to return. Are popular commotions pecu- 


liar to Boſton? Hath not every maritime town in 
England been repeatedly affected by them? Are 


they not incident to every commercial and popu- 


lous city ?—whence, then, is it, that Bosrox is 
devoted to ſuch unexampled treatment? But it 


may be ſaid, Boſton, as 4 loton, hath aided, abetted, 


and participated in theſe tumults. Where 18 the 


evidence of it? I preſume, the Lords and Com- 
mons of Great-Britain had none; for they do not 
ſuggeſt it : I preſume they did not believe it, be- 


cauſe they have not intimated it, And had they 


been 


5 Vol. Lord's Prot. Edit. 1767. p- 141. Anno 1736. 
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been furniſhed with Gach evidence, had they be- 
lieved the fact, ſurely it is an imputation unworthy 
of their dignity, to ſay, that they would not have 
given that matter in the preamble of the ſtatute, as 

the ground of their extraordinary procedure. But 
the records of Boſton, and known facts, prove that the 
inhabitants diſcountenanced and diſavowed all riot 
and diſorder. I am thus warranted in ſaying, that 
the mere occurrences expreſſed in the act, is that mat- 
ter which the Britiſh legiſlature have judged worthy 
the moſt unparallelled penal ſeverities. Whether this 


judgment be right, is a ſubject intereſting to a citizen 


of the town to enquire ; it is a ſubject on which 4 


man will ſpeak feelingly ; on which Ax ENGLISHMAN 
Will ſpeak freely and openly. 


Previous to furtker obſervations, it may be neceſ- 


fary to fay, that the town of Boſton had as a town 
_ cautiouſly and wiſely conducted itſelf, not only with- 
out tumult, but with ſtudied regard to eſtabliſhed 


law. This the rolls of the town verify, and a hun- 
dred witneſſes can confirm. 


At the laſt town-meeting relative to the Eaſt- 
India tea and it's conſignees, it was largely debated, 
whether it ſhould be an inſtruction to the commit- 
tee, who were appointed to wait on thoſe Gentle- 
men, 10 inſiſt on their peremptory anſwer, —whe- 


ther they would ſend back the Tea: and after 
long debate on the queſtion, it paſſed by a very 


large majority in the negative, And the greateſt 


_ enemy of the country cannot point out any one 
ſtep of the Town of Boſton, in the progreſs of this 
matter, that was tumultuous, diſorderly and againſt 
law. This alſo is an additional reaſon, - why we 


muſt conclude that the mere temporary events which 
| took 


(8) 


took place in Boſton, without any illegal procedure 
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i of the rown, in the matter of the tea, 1s in the 
. judgment of the Britiſh Senate an adequate foun- 
1 dation for the laſt act received from that powerful 
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body. 
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The firſt enacting clauſe of the ſtatute now in 5 
view, annihilates all commercial tranſactions within 
two certain points of the harbour of Boſton, upon 
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9 pain of the ForFEITURE of © goods, wares and 
|| „ merchandize, and of boat, lighter, ſhip, veſſel, 
1118 « or other bottom; — and of the guns, ammuni- 
ih : <« tion, tackle, furniture and ſtores, in or belonging 
1 < to the ſame: © and of any barge, hoy, lighter, 
11 < wherry, or boat into which any goods, &c. are 


laden,“ &c. 


Y The next paragraph, © in cafe any wharfinger, 
. E F&Xe. or any of their ſervants ſhall take up or land, 
Wt - < or knowingly /ufer to be taken up or landed, or 
1 „ ſhall ſhip off, or /uffer to be water-borne, at or 
5 « from any of their ſaid wharfs, &c. goods, &c. 
f <« enacts a FORFEITURE and Loss of {ſuch goods, 
« &c, and TREBLE the value thereof, to be com- 
« puted at the higheſt price of ſuch fort of goods, 

« &c. together with the veſſels and boats, and all 

<« the horſes, cattle, and carriages, whatſoever made 


M4. <« uſe of in the ſhipping, unſhipping, landing, re- 
3 „ moving, carriage, or conveyance of any of the 
| « aforeſaid goods,” Wc. 
116 12 5 5 Pu. 
ft 5 The next clauſe provides, © that if any ſhip, c. 
|| FR * ſhall be moored or lie at anchor, or be ſecn hover- 
WR Bing within ſaid bay, Sc. or within one league 
1 from the ſaid bay, Cc. it ſhall and may be lawful 
LING « for any Admiral, or commiſſioned officer of his 
15 « Majeſty's feet or ſhips of war, or for any orri- * 
1 | | | a c ER 
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* CER OF HIS MAJESTY? 8 CUSTOMS, to compel ſuch 


« ſhip or veſſel to depart to SOME OTHER port or 
<< e or to SUCH STATION AS THE SAID or- 
„„ FICER SHALL APPOINT, and to uſe $UQH FORCE 
«< for that purpoſe as {hall be found neceſſary : 
« And if ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall not depart ac- 


« cordingly, WITHIN six HOURS after notice for 


* that purpoſe given by ſuch perſon as aforeſaid, 
« ſuch ſhip or veſſel, together with all the goods laden 


on board thereon, and all the guns, ammunition, tackle 
and furniture ſhall be forfeited and loſt, watTats 


*© BULK SHALL HAVE BEEN BROKEN OR NOT, 


Let us here pauſe for a moment z— let us give 


time for one ſingle reflection; let us give ſpace for 


one pulſe of the veins—one emotion of the hearr. 


And who can think, but thoſe exalted characters 


and that generous prince, ſtiled THE FATHER OF 
all His yzoPLE—Wwho united in this terrible act, had 
many reflections, many feelings of humanity, while 


they were ſolemnly conſigning thouſand3— if not 


millions—to ruin, miſery, and deſperation ? 


The perſons i in whom this authority is veſted, are 


not confined to the ports or harbours on this con- 


tinent ; the veſſel and cargo may be ordered to what 
harbour, port or ſtation of the whole world, the 


officer pleaſes— if he appoint a continental ſtation, 


's grace and favour ;—and what may be the price 
of that purchaſe, who can tell? what ſcope for ma- 
lice and ill-will ; for pride and haughtineſs; for 
avarice and power to wanton and inſult, till. the 
one is ſatiated, and the other wearied! 


Who are the perſons to whom ſuch . 
ſuch enormous power is entruſted ? ? Power is 
1 known 
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known to be intoxicating | in it's nature, and in pro- 


portion to it's extent, is ever prone to wantonneſs: 
power and authority, ſays Plutarch, awaken every 
paſſion, and diſcover every latent vice: — what a co- 


gent temptation is here placed to inſnare the moſt 
virtuous? But if there be one depraved paſſion in 


_ the boſom, as power gives ſcope and opportunity, 
how ſoon will it be called forth into licentious ex- 
erciſe? Shall I be thought going too far; ſhall 1 


treſpaſs upon the bounds of truth and decency, if 
I ſay, that sou of his Majeſty's commiſſioned officers, 


in his fleet, or-ſhips of war; sou officers of his ca/- 


toms are not altogether worthy of ſuch high confidence 


and truſt? Are there not inferior commiſſioned officers 
in the King's ſhips ; are there not any of the Lower 


officers of the cuſtoms, who have neither ſtrength 
of underſtanding, nor integrity of heart tp wield ſuch 


a mighty power? Nay, may not I add, that soME 


FEW (into whoſe: hands peradventure, the eſtate of 


à good ſubject and opulent merchant may chance to 


Fall) are deſtitute of all ſenſe, mental and humane? 
While contemplating this ſubje&t,— while the mind 
15 active, and heart warm—how apt are we to for- 
get that the illuſtrious Houſes, who gave their 
ſanction to this aſtoniſhing law, are dignified as 


learned and venerable ;— and the Prince that gave 


his flat, denominated — * THE WISEST AND BEST OF 
$6 KINGS “ 


Declining an entrance upon matters heretofore 
diſcuſſed by abler heads, I have omitted all obſer- 
vation on the 7igþt and policy of the claims and laws. 


of Great-Britain over the colonies z upon the ſame 


principle I wave entering that copious field which 


is preſented, by that part of the preſent act, which 
provides for the recovery of all forſeitures and pe- 
palties in the courts of admiralty— whole extended 
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zuriſdiction hath been matter of very great grie- 
vance, heart-burnings and complaint ; whoſe judges 
hold their commiſſions by the tenure of will and plea- 
ſure, and whoſe large ſalaries are a moſt powerful 
incentive to the deſire of — well. pleaſing ALL on whom 


they depend. ; 


Another paſſage in this ſtatute makes utterly void 
ALL CONTRACTS, © for conſigning, ſhipping, or car- 
« rying any goods, &c. to or from the harbour of 
Boſton, which HAVE BEEN ade or entered into, or 
which ſhall be made or entered into, ſo long as 
the act continues in force, relating to any ſhip 
which ſhall arrive at ſaid town or harbour after 

the firſt day of June.” 
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Juriſprudents and the ſages of the law for cen- 
turies have taught, that retroſpective or poſt facto ſta- 
tutes, were not only militant with the principles of 
ſound morals, but thoſe alſo of political wiſdom. But 


the Parliament, who by the bold figure of com- 


mon lawyers, are ſtiled omnipotent, here enforces a 
different doctrige. The Englith coloniſt, replete 
with loyalty to his ſovereign ; the deſcendant from 


Britain, animated by love for a mother- country, 
repreſſes the excurſions of his underſtanding and 


paſſions: but the ſubject or native of another ſtate 
will feel no ſuch reſtraint. He has contracted to 
ſend his merchandize to this port, expects his 
returns in the commodities of the country in 
compliance with his obligations, his treaſures are 
moving with hazard upon the occan, with hopes 
warm for gain. The ſhip (in which peradven- 
ture he hath riſqued his life as well as fortune) 
after many a toil and jeopardy, reaches the deſtined 
port. But how are his hopes baffled — how will he 

| 8 C 2 5 rage 
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rage and exclaim ? vaſt have been his expences to 
prepare for his adventure, and equally great his 
expectations from the Boſton merchant. What 

ilt hath he contracted, what crime hath be com- 
mitted, that be alſe ſhould be involved in the ca- 


' Jamitous conſequences of this unexampled ſtatute ? 


Buoyed up for a moment, perhaps, with a vain 
expectation, that he may have a remedy on his 
contract againſt the merchant here; — how will this 


ſuppoſed toreigner ſink with a ten- fold deſpondency, 


how will be riſe again with adequate indignation, 


When he diſcovers all remedy gone; — his contract 
declared by the law, * utterly uoid, to ALL INTENTS 


<< AND PURPOSES WHATSOEVER? oh Here again, love 


for a parent-country, love for a parent-king checks 


the current of reaſon, and reſtrains the career of 


aeg taken this view, before we proceed fur- 
ther, it 1s natural once more to aſk, whence aroſe 


this extraordinary ſtride of legiſlation ; what is it, 


that the town of Boſton hath done? what new and 


unheard of crime have the inhabitants committed 
to juſtify enacting of ſuch diſabilities, forfeitures, 
Pains and penalties? puniſhments that deſcend in- 


diſcriminately on all, ought to have the ſanction of 


unerring wiſdom, md almighty power, or it will be 


queſtioned, if not oppoſed: — The preſent ven- 
geance falls indiſcriminately on the atknowledged 1 inno- 
cent, as well as the /uppoſed giilty. Surely the evil 
is of a very malignant and terrible nature that can 
require ſuch an extraordinary remedy. - Admit for 


a moment, that the inhabitants of Boſton were 
charged as high criminals ; the higheſt criminals 


are not N le, till arraigned before diſintereſted 
- judees, 


5 2 
= 


© 1. 48 3 


| Judges, heard in defence, and found guilty of the 
charge. But ſo far from all this, a whole people 


are accuſed, proſecuted by they know not whor: z 


tried they know not when; proved guilty they know 


not how ; and ſentenced in a mode, which for num- 


ber of calamities, extent, and duration of ſeverity, 


exceeds the annals of paſt ages, and we preſume, 
in pity to mankind, will not mark any future Era 
in the ſtory of the world. e 


What will be the real conſequences of this aſto- 
niſhing meaſure, and what thoſe intended and expect- 
ed by the planners of it, are very different conſidera- 
tions. A Macniaver may plan, and his ſchemes 
prove abortive; an ALva may be ſent to execute, 
and his army be defeated. The circle of the arts 
and ſciences, like the ball of empire, hath held a 
weſtern courle. From Chaldea and Egypt to Greece 
and Rome, ſoon after in Italy, and thence to the 
weſtern provinces of Europe. Chaldea and Egypt 
had their Magi, their law-givers and heroes, when 
Greece and Rome ſwarmed with petty feudatories 
and barbarians; Greece and Rome flouriſhed in li- 


terature, when Gaul, Germany, and Britain were un- 


civilized, rude and ignorant. Wile and ſagacious 
politicians have not been able to ſtay the rotation 
of this revolving /cientific circle, any more than 
mighty potentates to repel the velocity of the flying 
ball of empire: ſuperior to human powers, like blaz- 
ng ſtars, they hold their deftined courſe, and play 
their corruſcations as they run their race. 


The expectations of thoſe who were zhe fautors of 
the preſent meaſures, muſt have been to bring down 
ſuperlative diſtreſs, diſcord, confuſion, deſpair, 
and perdition upon a multitude, How then will 

our 
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our amazement increaſe, when we ſhall hear that 


the hard fate of this multitude cannot be avoided ? 
Let the inhabitants comply with the requiſitions 


of the ſtatute, let them be implicitly obedient to 


it's injunctions :—what is the evil they will eſcape ? 


what is the boon they may hope to attain ? hope 
and fear are ſaid to be the hinges of government. 
Legiflators have therefore conlidered it as ſound 


policy, never to drive the ſubject into acts of de- 


ipair, by caufing puniſhments to appear as inevi- 
table, on the firſt promulgation of a law. When a 
legiſlative body ordaineth penalties to take place in 
caſes of performance or non- performance of parti- 
cular matters, they ſurely will take due care, that 
Jufficient notice is given of their public will, and ſuſſi- 


cient time 10 comply with their mandates ſo that obe- 
dience may not only proceed from principles of 
regard to the law-makers, but motives of perſonal 


fatety to the ſubject himſelf. This ſeems not more 


conſonant to political wiſdom, than to nature and 
equity.-— But let us now ſuppoſe, that upon the 
firſt intimations of the preſent law, Boſton had 


been as prone to obey the edict of a Britiſh Courr, 
as the Turk to comply with the mandate of the 


Divan; let us imagine them as ſervile, as fawning, 


as a court dependant to a miniſter of . ſtate ;— nay, 


if there be any thing in nature, yet more humble 
and more baſe, let Boſton (in idea for a ſhort mo- 


ment) be that humble, ſervile, baſe, and fawnin 

ſomething: What doth it all avail? The firſt time 
the inhabitants of this town had any intimation, 
of the will of the Britiſh Parliament, was on the 
tenth of May, and the act is to take place on the 


firſt of June; and thence to continue in full force, 
until it mall — D to bis Majeſty that 


full 


. 


. 6 


cc 


. £6 


n 


full ſatisfadtion hath been made 5, or on behalf 


* 


46 of, the inhabitants of the ſaid town of Boſton to 


« the united company of merchants of England trad- 
« ing to the Eaſt-Indies, for the damage ſuſtained by 


'* the ſaid company by the deſtruction of their 


cc 


goods ſent to the ſaid town of Boſton, on board 
certain ſhips or veſſels as aforeſaid ; and unTiL 
IT SHALL BE CERTIFIED TO HIS MAJESTY in council 
BY THE GOVERNOR, Or LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
of the ſaid province, that reaſonable ſatisfaFion 
hath been made to the officers of his Majeſty's re- 

venue and OTHERS, WHO SUFFERED BY THE RIOTS | 
AND INSURRECTIONS ABOVE MENTIONED, in the 
months of November and December in the year 


ce 
40 


40 


ic 


2 


cc 


* 1773, and in the month of January in the year 


$ 1 77 * | | 


Satisfaction could not be made to the Eaſt-India 
company, if all Boſton had the will and power 
to do it, till the town had time and opportunity 
to call a meeting, aſſemble, conſult, and determine 


upon the meaſure: great bodies are not calculated 


for ſpeedy deciſion, any more than velocity of 
motion. The reſolution formed; time muſt be 
given for diſpatches to England, application to 
the Eaſt-India company, an adjuſtment with them 
upon the nice point of © full ſatisfaction :— that 
accompliſhed ; time muſt be given for making the 


matter ** ſyfficiently appear to his Majeſty.” Let any 


one conſider but for a moment, what a length of 
time muſt inevitably elapſe before all this can be 
accompliſhed : nay, may it not well be queſtioned, 
conſidering the parties and all perſons concern'd, 
and the circumſtances of this affair, whether ſuch 
accompliſhment be practicable? But is this all that 
is to be done and effected before relief cas be given to 


this 
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give the required certificate ?— 


1 


this diſtreſſed land! ? Far otherwiſe. © The Governor 
« or Lieutenant Governor, mult alſo firſt certify to 


“ his Majeſty, in Council, that reaſonable ſatisfaction 


c hath been made to the officers of his Majeſty's re- 


venue, and OTHERS, Who SUFFERED by 7be riots 


and inſurrectious above mentioned.” No perſon is 


particularly deſignated to be the judge between 


the ſubject, and the officers of his Majeſty's re- 


venue: No proviſion being expreſsly made touch- 
ing this point, how probable that litigation might 
ariſe concerning it? If we ſay, that the Go- 
vernor, or Lieutenant Governor, is the implied 
judge of this matter: How is the queſtion to 
be brought before him, how tried, and how ad- 
juſted? "Theſe alſo are points not ſettled in a 
moment : Long indeed would be the period be- 


fore the ſubject in Boſton will be capable to aſ- 
certain and make ſuch ſatisfaction, as that the 
perſon here pointed out, would make his certificate, 


that it was plenary and reaſonable. Governor Ber- 
nard lately filled the chair of government, while 
Mr. Hutchinſon was ſecond in command : Go- 
yernor Hutchinſon now fills the chair, and the 
office of Lieutenant Governor is vacant, How 
long would it be before the inhabitants of Boſton 
would acquieſce in the deciſion of either of theſe 


2 ? How little probability is there, conſider- 
the ſentiments, and the paſt and preſent con- 


duct of theſe gentlemen, that they would ſpeedily 
If it hath been 
found difficult to touch the tender feelings of 
the American and Native, how long would it take 
to excite generous ſentiments in the Briton and 
Stranger? 


But 


8 3 1 amn. ee * 


E 
But theſe are all preparatories to the obtaining 
any eaſe or relief from the prefſure of this penal 
law. The prerequiſites to the reſtoration of pub- 


lic felicity are here not only improbable, but when 


conſidered altogether and in the preſent criſis of 
public affairs, are they not impracticable? But yet 
worſe, being accompliſhed, it could in no way 


prevent the miſery and calamities of this Britiſh 


edit; The ſpace given for the ſubject to ſtay this 
torrent of evils is ſo ſhort, that it is impoſſible for 
him, exerting his utmoſt energies, to prevent being, 


overwhelmed. (But what mortals are unable to 


prevent HAV may ſtay or divert.) 


An avenue ſeems to be opened by the benignity 
of our Britiſh fathers; but when attempted, affords 
no way of eſcape. My veneration for Britain is 


fo great, that 1 will not ſuppoſe the great council 
of the nation intended to flatter with a falſe hope, 


that cruel diſappointment might heighten the poig- 
nancy of ſuffering = the anguiſh of def air. But 
ſure the fathers of a people will conſider, what 
are like to be the ſentiments and conduct of men 
driven to diftrattion by a multitude of 7zevitable 
evils, and conſigned to deſpair from the terms of 
their deliverance? 8 


Wonder was excited on the firſt view of the pre- 
fent law; our aſtoniſhment hath been increaſing in 
the progreſs of our ſurvey. A period is not yet put 
to our adihiration. The faculties of ſenſation are 
yet to be further ſtretched. | 


The civilian and ſtateſman, the moraliſt and ſage, 
had heretofore delivered thoſe maxims of truth and 
BY D thoſe 
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thoſe rules. of government, which wiſe legiſlators 


have ever obſerved, and the bulk of mankind yet 
honour and revere.— TO know the laws of the 


land already in force, previous to the publication of 

a new code, or in the technical phraſeology of a 
common lawyer to know how the law ſtood be- 
fore we make a new ſtatute,” hath been conſidered 
as an indiſpenſable accompliſhment of a good le- 
giſlator. But that illuſtrious Parliament, whoſe 
power 1s diſtinguiſhed, with the appellation of 


* omnipotent,” feem not to have exerciſed this 


important knowledge ;—though we do not hence 
raſhly infer, that they are deſtitute of information, 


becauſe all who are veſted with omnipotence of power, 


are ever inſpired with proportionate wiſdom. 


It muſt again be noticed, that no relief is to be 


had, © until full ſatisfaction hath been made By or 


ON behalf of the inhabitants of ſaid town of Boſton.” 


Now to ſuppoſe that any in England or Europe 
would make ſatisfaction © oz behalf of ſaid Inha- 


bitants, was unnatural, if not abſurd ; but what is 


more to the point, it was certainly anparliamentary. 


The remaining alternative is that ſatisfaction mult 
be made by Boſton, 


Every perſon knows, that towns in this Pro- 
vince cannot raiſe or appropriate any monies, but 


. expreſs proviſions and direct authority of 


law: it is a matter of equal notoriety, that all 
town aſſeſſments of money are expreſsly confined, 
- by the 4 Wm. & Mar. c. 13. to the“ maintenance 
« and ſupport of the miniſtry, ſchools, the poor, 
<« and defraying of other neceſſary TOWN CHARGEs.” 


A law which received the royal approbation, al- 


moſt a century ago. 
| Will 


(9) 


Will any now ſay, that the monies appointed 
to be paid to the Eaſt-India houſe, come within the 
words of * neceſſary town charges? When did the 

town contract the debt, or how are they ſubject 
to the payment of it? Had the Parliament ſeen 


fit to enact, that monies requiſite to ſatisfy the In- 
dia merchants, ſhould be ſo confidered; two queſtions 
(not of quick deciſion) might then have ariſen ; 
the one touching the validity and obligatory force 
of the ſtatute; the other, whether it would then 


come within the intent and deſign of the Province 


law. For paſt doubt, our Provincial legiſlators 
had no ſuch /charge (as the one here ſuppoſed) in 
view, when they made the law of Wm. & Mary; 


and in this way therefore the matter could not be 
brought within it's proviſion. Parliament muſt 
then make a new act to enable and impower Boſton to 
pay the India company, before the toten can comply 


with the terms of relief of their trade. In the 


mean while, what is to be the ſituation of Boſton 


and the inhabitants of the globe with whom they 


have ſuch extenſive connections? - But, it is very 


apparent, that the Parliament have not as yet enact- 
ed the payment of this ſatisfaction as a own charge. 
They have only placed it in the option of the town 


to make that payment, or ſubmit to the conſe- 


quences. That payment, we affirm, they cannot 
make, without breach of the law of the land, —New and 
unheard of therefore is the ſtate of this people. 
They muſt ſuſtain the ſevereſt afflictions, they muſt 
ſtand the iſſue of diſtracting remedies —or—violate 


one of the moſt known and practiced laws of the 
> Jland!—Let us ſearch the hiſtory of the world; — 
Et us inſpect the records of a Spaniſh inquiſttion x 
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let us enter the receſſes of an Ottoman court; ;—nay, 


let us traverſe the regions of romance and fable 


Where ſhall we find a parallel 2 


9 When the Hungarians were alt REBELS firſt, 
« they were called ſo for uo other reaſon than His, 
« (ſays the elegant Ld. Bolingbroke) that they 


&< would not be sLaves.” But for BrITONs, when 
they would not venture to call their CHILDREN, | 
rebels, that they ſhould treat thein as worſe than 
REBELS, was reſerved to diſtinguiſh an age of vaunted 
light, humanity and knowledge—the ra of a King, 
who prides himſelf as born and bred a Briton! : 


To complain of the enormitics of power, to ex- 


poſtulate with oyer-grown oppreſſors, hach in all, 
ages been denominated ſedition and faction; and. 
to turn upon tyrants, treaſon and rebellion. But 
tyrants are rebels againſt the firſt laws of Heaven 
and Society: to oppoſe their ravages is an inſtinct. 


of nature—the inſpiration of GOD in the heart 
of man. In the noble reſiſtance which mankind 
make to exorbitant ambition and power, they al- 


ways feel that divine afflatus, which, paramount 


every thing human, cauſes them to confider the 
LORD OF HOSTS as their leader, and his angels as 
fellow-ſoldters : trumpets are to them Joyful 


ſounds, and the enſigns. of war, the banners of 


GOD ;—their wounds are bound up in the oil 
of a cood cauſe, and their blood flows in the 
veins of a Saviour; ſudden death is to them pre- 


ſent martyrdom, and funeral obſequies reſurrections 


to eternal honour and glory: — their widows and 
babes, being reccived into the arms of a compaſ- 


fonate. GOD, and their names enrolled among 


2 Davip' g 


cc 


4. 238 3 


Davip's woRTHIES — greateſt loſſes are to them 
oreateſl gains; for they leave the troubles of their 
Warfare to lie down on beds of eternal reſt and 
felicity. GO e 


There are other parts of the act now before us, 
which merit notice: particularly that, relative to 
the proſecution of, ſuits, in the ordinary courts: of 


law, © for any thing done in purſuance of the act;“ 
by which the defendant is enabled © to plead the 
general iſſue, and give the act, and the general 


« matter, in evidence:“ whereupon it follows, that 


« if it Hall appear. ſo to have been done, the jury 


SHALL find for the defendant;” who, by an after 
clauſe, is to. © recover zreble. coſts.” From this: 


paſſage ſome have been led to conclude, that the 


appearance of this matter was to be to the Fudge; 


and that if it had that appearance ts him, and he 


ſhould direct the jury accordingly, however it might 
appear to the jury, they muſt. follow. the directions 
54 the Judge, and acquit the defendant. But this 
15 a conſtruction, which as the words do not meceſſa-- 
rily carry that meaning, I will permit myſelf to 
ſuppoſe the deſign. of the law. However the late 
donations of large ſalaries by the crown, to the 
Juſtices of our ſuperior Courts, who are nominated 
by the Governor, and hold their commiſſion, du- 


rante bene placito, have not a little contributed to the 
preceding apprehenſion. 


Another paſſage makes proviſion for © aſſigning 
and. appointing, ſuch and ſo many open places, 
quays and wharfs, within the ſaid harbour, creeks, 
havens and iſlands, for the landing, diſcharging, 
lading and ſhipping of goods, as his Majeſty, his 
* heirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall judge neceſſary and ex- 
| - 8 „% pedient;“ 
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« pedient;” and alſo the e appointing ſuch and 
« fo many officers of the cuſtoms therein, as his 


„ Majeſty ſhall think fit; after which it ſhall be 


« Jawful- for any perſon or perſons to lade or put 
« off from, or to diſcharge and land upon, ſuch 


_ <. wharfs, quays, and places, fo appointed within 


« the ſaid harbour, and None OTHER, any goods, 
« wares and merchandize whatfoever.” By which 
the property of many private individuals is to be 
rendered uſeleſs, and worſe than uſeleſs; as the 


Poſſeſſion of a thing, aggravates the misfortune of 
thoſe who are deprived of a capacity to enjoy. 


But if the property of /ome few is to be rendered no- 


thing worth, ſo that of many others is to be openly | 
invaded ;— Hot why ſhould we dwell upon private 


wrongs, while thoſe of he multitude call for all « our 
attention ? 


If any ſhould now ſay—we are a commercial 
people - commercial plans can on fave us. If any 
think that the ideas of the merchant are at this 
day to give ſpring to our nerves, and vigour to 


our actions; ; it any ſay, that empire in this age of 


the world, 1s onlv founded in commerce —let him 
ſhow me the people emancipated from oppreſſion 
by commercial principles and meaſures : let him 
point me, that unexplored land, where trade and 
flavery flouriſh together. Till then, I muſt hold a 
different creed; and believe that tho* commercial 
views may not be altogether unprofitable - that 
though commercial plans may do much — they never can 
do all. With regard then, to how much the 


merchant, the artificer, the citizen and the hul- 


bandman may do, let us no longer differ. But let 


every one apply his ſtrength and abilities to -that 


mighty 


( 23 ) 


mighty burden, which, unleſs removed, muſt cruſh 
US ALL. AMERICANS have one COMMON INTE- 


REST to unite them; that intereſt muſt cement 


them. As natural allies, they have publiſhed to 


the world profeſſions of reciprocal eſteem and con- 
fidence, aid and aſſiſtance; they have pledged their 
faith of mutual friendſhip and alliance. Not 
only common danger, bondage, and diſgrace ; 


but national truth and honour conſpire to make 


THE COLONISTS reſolve— TO STAND OR FALL 
TOGETHER. | 8 


Americans never were deſtitute of diſcernment; 
they have never been groſsly deficient in virtue. 
A ſmall ſhare of ſagacity is now needful to diſcover 


the inſidious art of our enemies; the ſmalleſt 
ſpark of virtue will on this occaſion kindle into 


flame. 


Will the little temporary advantage held forth 
for deluſion ſeduce them from their duty ? Will 
they not evidence at this time, how much they 


deſpiſe the commercial bribe of a Britiſh miniſtry ; 


and teſtify to the world that they do not vail to 
the moſt glorious of the antients, in love of freedom 
and ſternneſs of virtue? But as to THE INHAB1- 
TANTS OF THIS PROVINCE, how great are the num- 
ber, how weighty the conſiderations to actuate their 
conduct? Not a town in this colony, but have 


7 breathed the warmeſt declarations of attachment 
to their rights, union in their defence, and perſeve- 


rance to the end. Should any one maritime town 


(tor more than ons I will not believe there can 
be) allured by the expectations of gain, refuſe to 


lend their aid entertaining the baſe idea of build- 
| | ing 
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ing themſelves upon the ruins of this metropolis 
and in the chain of future events, on the deſtrue- 
tion of ALL AMER1CA,—what ſhall we ſay ?—hours 
of bitter reflection will come, when their own 
feelings ſhall excite conſideration z when remem- 
brance of the paſt, and expectation of the future, 
ſhall fill up the meaſure of their ſorrow and anguiſh. 
But I turn from the idea, which blaſts my coun- 
try with infamy—my ſpecies with diſgrace. 


The intelligent reader muſt have noticed, that 

through the whole of the a& of Parliament, there 
is no ſuggeſtion that the Eaſt-India company had 
made any demand for damage done to their pro- 
perty :—if the company ſuppoſed they had re- 
ceived injury, it doth not appear waom they con- 
ſider as guilty, and much leſs, that they had al- 
ledged any charge againſt the town of Boſton. But I 
preſume, if that company were intitled to re- 
ceive a iecompence from the town until they pro- 
ſecuted their demand, they are ſuppoſed to wave 
it. And we cannot but imagine, that this is the firſt 
inſtance, where Parliament hath ordered one ſub- 
ject to pay a ſatisfaction to another, when the party 
aggrieved did not appear to make his regular 
claim; and much more uncommon is it, for ſuch 
recompence to be ordered, without aſcertaining the 
amount to which the ſatisfaction ſhall extend. 


But if the Eaſt- India company were now made eaſy, 
and Boſton reduced to perfect ſilence and humilia- 
tion ;—how nany OTHERS” are there, who would 
ſuggeſt, that they © sUurFzRED by the riots and in- 
ſurrections abovementioned * and de mand “ reaſonable 
| ſatisfaftion” therefore — The ſingular texture,, uncer- 

= talnty, 


tainty, looſeneſs, and ambiguity of this phraſe in the 
ſtatute, ſcems ſo calculated for diſpute, ſuch an 
eternal bar to a full compliance with che requiſitions 
of the act, and of courſe to render permanent its 
evils, that I cannot ſpeak upon the ſubject without 
treſpaſſing upon thoſe bounds of reſpect and decency, 
within the circle of which I have endeavoured to 
move. 


Here waving further particular conſideration of 
that ſubject Which gave origin to this perform- 
ance, I ſhall proceed to an equally intereſting 
ſubject that of sTAN DING ARMIES, and CIVIL so- 
CIETY. 


8 FRI 


The faculty of intelligence may be conſidered as 
the firſt gift of GOD; its due exerciſe is the hap- 
pineſs and honour of man; its abuſe, his calami- 
ty and diſgrace. The moſt trifling duty is not 
_ _ Properly diſcharged without the exertion of this 

noble faculty; yet how often does it lie dormant, 
while the higheſt concernments are in iſſue? Be— 


lieve me (my countrymen) the labour of exami- 
| ning for ourſelves, or great impoſition, muſt be ſub- 
mitted to; there is no other alternative: and unleſs 
we weigh and conſider what we examine, little 
benefit will reſult from reſearch. We are at this 
i extraordinary criſis called to view the moſt melan- 
4 choly events of our Gay : the ſcene is unpleaſant to 
| the eye, but its contemplation will be uſeful, if our 
; thoughts terminate with judgment, reſolution, and 
ſpirit. _ TE 
? => If at this period of public affairs, we do not 
think, deliberate, and determine like men—men of | 
7 | 
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minds to conceive, hearts to feel, and virtue to 
af—what are we to do ?—to gaze upon our bon- 


dage? while our enemies throw about fire-brands, 
arrows, and death, and play their tricks of deſpera- 
_ tion with the gambols of ſport and wantonneſs. 


The proper object of ſociety and civil inſtitutions 


is the advancement of * the greateſt happineſs of 


the greateſt number.” The people (as a body, being 
never intereſted to injure themſelves, and uniformly 
deſirous of the general welfare) have ever made 
this collective felicity the object of their wiſhes and 


purſuit. But ſtrange, as it may ſeem, what the 


many through ſucceſſive ages have deſired and 
ſought, the eto have found means to baffle and de- 
feat. The neceſſity of the acquiſition hath been 
conſpicuous to the rudeſt mind; but man, incon- 


ſiderate, that, © in every ſociety there is an effort 
_< conſtantly tending to confer on one part the height 
< of power, and to reduce the other to the extreme of 


6 weakneſs and miſery,” * hath abandoned the moſt 


important concerns of civil ſociety to the caprice 
and controul of thoſe, whoſe elevation cauſed them 
to forget their priſtine equality, and whoſe intereſt 
urged them to degrade the beſt and moſt uſeful, below 
he worſt and moſt unprofitable of the ſpecies Þ. 
Againſt is exertion, and the principle which origi- 


nates it, no vigilance can be too ſharp, no determi- 
nation too ſevere. my 


But 


1 Wann. Becenria. 


4 The Wei of government which have han impoſed or on cre- 


dulous man, have been not only deficient in producing the juſt 
ends of government, viz. the full and impartial ſecurity of the 
rights of nature; but alſo, have been rather formidable and 
dangerous cabals "againſt the peace, happineſs, and dignity of 
ſociety, Macaulay's Obſervations on Burke's 'Thought:, Sc. 
Edit. 5, p. 10. 
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4 diſtinct order in the ſtate, and a ſtanding army part 


1 v. won ſuch an vent. 


WE * This (dapding army) is a monſter, that will devour all your 


ä 
But, alas !—as if born to delude and be delu- 
ded—to believe whatever 1s taught, and bear all 


that is impoſed - ſucceſſive impoſitions, wrongs and 
inſults, awaken neither the ſenſe of injury, nor ſpirit 


of revenge. Faſcinations and enchantments, chains 


and fetters, bind in adamant the underſtanding, and 
paſſions of the human race. Ages follow ages, 


Pointing the way to ſtudy wiſdom but the charm 
Continues. | 

J | . | „ | "4 | 2 | 

7A Sanctified by authority and armed with power, 
error and uſurpation bid defiance to truth and right, 


while the bulk of mankind fit gazing at the monſter 


of their own creation :—a monſter, * to winch their 
follies and vices gave origin, and their depravity and 
cowardice continue in exiſtence. 


e gre tteſt happineſs of the greateſt number” 


being the object and bond of ſociety, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of truth and juſtice ought to be the baſis of 
civil policy and juriſprudence. But this capital eſta- 
bliſnment can never be attained, in a ſtate, where 
there exiſts @ power ſuperior to the civil magiſtrate, 
and ſufficient to controul the authority of the laws. 
Whenever, therefore, the profeſſion of arms becomes 


of the conſtitution, we are not ſcrupulous to affirm, 
that the end of the ſocial compatt is defeated, and the 
nation is called to act upon the grand queſtion, conſequent 


3 OR „ e 


| Hberties and properties - there is a time for all men to ſpeak, 
and now, when our liberties are at ſtake, duty to GOP, our 
ig Prince, and country, forbid to be filent. Sir John Hotham's 
15 ſpeech in Parliament, 1973. Grey's debates, vol. 2, page 
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The people who compoſe the ſociety (for whoſe 


ſecurity the labour of its inſtitution was performed, 


and of the toils its preſervation daily ſuſtained) 
THE PEOPLE, I ſay, are the only competent judges 
of their own welfare, and, therefore, are the only 
fuitable authority to determine touching the great 
end of their ſubjection and their ſacrifices. This 


_ Poſition leads us to two others, not impertinent on 


this occaſion, becauſe of much importance to Ame- 
ricans ;— 


That the legiſlative body of the common-wealth 
ought to deliberate, determine, and make their de- 
crees in places where the legiſlators may ea/ily know 
from their own obſervation, the wants and exigences, 
the ſentiments and will, the good and happineſs of 


the people; and the people as eaſily know the de- 


liberations, motives, deſigns, and conduct, of their 
legiſlators, before their ſtatutes and ordinances ac- 


| rually go forth and take effect ; — 


That every * of the . ought him - 
ſelf to be ſo far ſubject in his perſon and property to 
the laws of the ſtate, as to immediately and effec- 
tually feel every miſchief and inconvenience, reſult- 
ing from all and every act of legiſlation. 


The ſcience of man and ſociety, being the moſt 


extended! in its nature, and the moſt important in its 


conſequences, of any in the circle of erudition, ought 

to be an object of univerſal attention and ſtudy. 

Was it made fo, the rights of mankind would not 

remain buried for ages "under ſyſtems of civil and 
rieſtly hierarchy, nor locial felicity overwhelmed by | 
awleſs domination, 


Under 


1 


Under appearances the moſt venerable, and inſti- 


tutions the molt revered; under the ſanctity of reli- 


gion, the dignity of government, and the ſmiles of 
beneficence, do the ſubtle and ambitious make their 
firſt incroachments upon their ſpecies. Wach, and 
oppoſe, ought therefore to be the motto of mankind. 


A nation in its beſt eſtate—guarded by good laws, 


fraught with public virtue, and ſteeled with martial 
courage may reſemble Achilles: but Achilles was 
wounded in the heel. The leaſt point left unguarded, 
the foe enters: - latent evils are the molt dangerous— 


for we often receive the mortal wound, while we are 
flattered with ſecurity, 1 


The experience of all ages ſhews, that mankind 
are inattentive to the calamities of others, careleſs 
of admonition, and with difficulty rouſed to repel 
the moſt injurious invaſions. © I perceive (laid the 
great patriot Cicero to his countrymen) an incli- 
& nation for tyranny in all Cæſar projects and exe- 
* cutes*,” Notwithſtanding this friendly caution, 
not * till it was zoo late, did the people find out, 
e that no beginnings, however ſmall, are to be neg- 
& feed.“ For that Cæſar, who at firſt attacked 
the common-wealth with mines, very toon opened his 


_ batteries}. —F.ncroachments upon the rights and pro- 


perty of the citizen, are like the rollings of mighty 
waters over the breach of antient mounds : flow and 
unalarming at the beginning; rapid and terrible in 
the current; a deluge and devaſtation at the end, — 


| Behold the oak, which ſtretcheth itſelf to the moun- 


tains, and overſhadows the vallies, was once an 
acorn in the bowels of the earth :—Slavery (my 
triends) which was yeſterday engrafted among you, 

1 1 5 already 


* Plut, Life of Cæſar. + Ib. 1 Ib, 


If = 2 

TH already overſpreads the land, extending its arms to 

1 the ocean, and its limbs to the rivers.— Unclean and 

i [ voracious animals under its covert, find protection 

. and food, but the ſhade blaſteth the green herb, and 

Watt the root, thereof poiſoneth the dry ground, while the 

Wee: winds which wave its branches ſcatter peſtilence and 
itt | „3 N 6 


Regular government is neceſſary to the preſerva- Þ 
tion of private property and perſonal ſecurity. With- 7 
5 out theſe, men will deſcend into barbariſm, or at f 


beſt become adepts in humiliation and ſcrvility ; but 
they will never make a progreſs in literature or the 
uſeful arts. Surely a proficiency in arts and ſciences 
is of ſome value to mankind, and deſerves ſome 
conſideration.— What protection of property—when 
miniſters ſhall overrun the land with mercenary ; 
legions? What perfonal ſafety, when a Britiſh ad. 
miniſtration—(ſuch as it now 1s, and corrupt as it ; 
may be) - pour armies into the capital, and ſenate- 
1 | houſe, — point their artillery againſt the tribunal of 
11 juſtice, and plant weapons of death at the poſts of 
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i our doors * ? 
{8 Thus expoſed to the power, and inſulted by the 
A arms of Britains TAN PING ARMIES become an 
| 19 object of ſerious attention. And as the hiſtory of 
WW |} mankind affords no inſtance of ſucceſsful and con- 
1. FHrmed tyranny, without the aid of military forces, 


we ſhall not wonder to find them the defiderata ot 
princes, and the grand object of modern policy. 
What, though they ſubdue every generous paſſion 
and extinguiſh every ſpark of virtue all this mult 
8 TE _ 9 


* All this, and much more, hath Boſton been witneſs to. 
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13 I 
be done, before empires will ſubmit to be ex- 


hauſted by tribute, and plundered with impunity. 


Amidſt all the devices of man to the prejudice 
of his ſpecies, the inſtitution of which we treat, 
hath proved the moſt extenſively fatal to religion, 


morals, and ſocial happineſs. Founded in the moſt 


malevolent diſpoſitions of the human breaſt, diſ- 


guiſed by the policy of ſtate, ſupported by the 
luſts of ambition, THE $woRD hath ſpread havock 


and miſery throughout the world. By the aid 
of mercenary troops, the ſinews of war, the pro- 


perty of the ſubject, the life of the common-wealth 
have been committed to the hands of hirelings, 
whoſe intereſt and very exiſtence, depend cn an 
abuſe of their power. In the /ower claſs of lite, 
STANDING ARMIES have introduced brutal debau- 


chery and real cowardice; in the higher orders of 


ſtate, venal haughtineſs and extravagant diſſipation. 
In ſhort, whatever are the concomitants of de- 


ſpotiſm; whatever the appendages of oppreſſion, 


this ARMED MONSTER hath ſpawned or nurtured, 
protected or eſtabliſhed ;—monuments and ſcourges 
of the folly and turpitude of man! 


Review the armament of modern princes :— 
what ſentiments actuate the military body? what 


characters compole it? Is there a private centinel 


of all the innumerable troops that make ſo bril- 
hant a figure, who would not for want of property 


have been driven from a Roman cohort, when ſol- 
diers were the defenders of liberty * ? ; 


6 Booty and blind ſubmiſſion, is the ſcience of the 
camp. When luſt, rapacity, or reſentment incite, 
whole 


* Sce Rouſſead's Social Comp. 202, 


= 


whole battalions proceed to outrage. Do their 
leaders command—obedience muſt follow. * Pri- 
vate ſoldiers (ſaid Tiberius Gracchus from the 
Roman roſtrum) fight and die to advance the 
< wealth and luxury of the great.“ . © Soldiers 
(ſaid an eminent Puritan in his ſermon preached in 
this country more than 130 years ago) are com- 
monly men who fight themſelves fearleſsly into the 
mouth of hell for revenge, booty, or a little re- 
venue: — a day of battle is a day of harveſt for 
the devil.“ Soldiers, like men, are much the ſame 
in every age and country. 


« Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Sweed.” 


What will they not fight for—whom will they not 
fight againſt? Are thele the men, who take up 
arms with a view to defend their country and its 
laws? Do the ideas or the feelings of the citizen 
actuate a Britiſh private on entering the camp +? 
Excitements, generous and noble like theſe, are far 
from being the ftimuli of a modern phalanx. The 
general of an army, habituated to uncontrouled 
command, feels himſelf abſolute : he forgets his 
ſuperiors, E or rather deſpiſes that civil authority, 
which is deſtitute of an energy to compel his obe- 
dience. His ſoldiers (who look up to him as their 
ſovereign, and to their officers as magiſtrates) loſe 
the ſentiments of the citizen and contemn the 


laws. 


* Plut, Life Tib. Grac. + See 1 Bla. Com. p. 307, 


lt is grown a principle among the army (an il nurſery 
for young men) that Parliaments are roots of rebellion.” Sir Joha 


Hotham in the houſe of commons 1673. Grey's debates in Par- 
lament, 2 vol, 203, 2 | 


— 
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laws. Thus @ will and a power to tyrannize become 
united ; and the effects are as inevitable and fatal in 
the political, as the moral world. 7 

The ſoldiers bf Great-Britain are by the mutiny 
act deprived of thoſe legal rights which belong to 
the meaneſt of their fellow - ſubjects, and even to 
the vileſt malefactor x. Thus diveſted of thoſe rights 
and privileges which render Britons the envy of all 
other nations, and liable to ſuch hardſhips and pu- 
niſhments as the limits and mercy of our known 
laws utterly difallow ; it may well be thought they 
are perſons beſt prepared and moſt caſily tempted to 
ſtrip others of their rights, having already Joſt their 
own . Excluded, therefore, from the enjoy ments 
Which others poſſeſß, lixe Eunuchs of an Eaſtern 
ſeraglio, they envy and hate the reſt of the com- 
munity, and indulge a malignant pleaſure in de- 
ſtroying thoſe privileges to which they can never be 
| admitted +. How eminently does modern obſerva- 
tion verify that ſentiment of Baron Monteſquieu 
a ſlave living among tree-men will oon become a 


+ : beaſty. 


Y A very {mall r of the human breaſt, 
: and a little conſideration of the ends for which 
we form into ſocieties and common-wealths, diſco- 
| ver the impropriety and danger of admitting ſuch 
| gan order of men to obtain an eſtabliſhment in the 
| ſtſtate: the annals and experience of every age ſhew, 
| that it is not only abſurdity and folly but "diftrac- 
| tion and madnels. But we in this region of the 
earth have not only to dread and ſtruggle with 
| | the natural and common calamities reſulting from 
3 ſuch military bodies, but the combined dan- 
"a F | Sers | 


* See I vol. Lds. Prot. 280. Anno 1717. + Ib. 283. 


1 Monteſq. Sp. Laws, 15. 12. and 1 Bla. Com. 416. 
2 See Sp. Laws 348, 2 Edit. 
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gers ariſing from an ARM or FOREIGNERS, ſta- 
tioned in the very bowels of the land. Infatuated 
Britons have been told - and as often deceived, that 
an army of natives would never oppreſs their own 
countrymen. But Cæſar, and Cromwell, and an 
hundred others have enſlaved their country with 
ſuch kind of forces. And who does not know 
that ſubalterns are implicitly obedient to their offi- 
cers ;—who when they become obnoxious are eaſily 


changed, as armies to ſerve the purpoſes of ambi- 


tion and power are ſoon new modelled. But 


as to America, the armies which infeſt her ſhores 


are in every view FOREIGNERS, diſconnected with 
her in intereſt, kindred, and other ſocial alliances : 


who have nothing to loſe, but every thing to gain 


by butchering and oppreſſing her inhabitants. But 
yet worſe :—their inroads are to be palliated, their 


outrages are to receive a ſanction and defence from 
a Parliament whoſe claims and decrees are as unrigh- 


reous, as the adminiſtration is corrupt ;—as bound- 
leſs as their ambition, and as terrible as their power. 
The uſurpation and tyranny of the Decemviri of 
Rome are repreſented as ſingularly odious and op- 
preſſive: but even they never aſſumed what Britain 
in the face of all mankind hath avowed and exerciſed 


over the Colonies :—the power of paſſing laws merely 
on her own authority. Nothing that we propoſe (ſaid 


< they to the people) can paſs into a law without 
your conſent, Be yourlelves, ye Romans, the au- 
<« thors of thoſe. LAWS ON WHICH YOUR HAPPINESS 
9 DEPENDS, 


© The dominion of all great empires degrades 
and debaſes the human ſpecies“ . The domini- 


on of Britain is that of a mighty empire. Her 


5 | laws 
See 1 Dr. Robertſon's hiſt, Charl. 5. p. 3. 
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laws waſte our ſubſtance, her placemen corrupt our 
morals, and her armies are to break our ſpirits. — 


Yes, are they not to do more? * To ſpoil, to 


„ ſlaughter, and to commit every kind of violence; 


and then to call the manceuvre by a lying name — 
« GOVERNMENT ; and when they have ſpread a ge- 


“ neral devaſtation, call it PEACE.“ In the bar- 
barous maſſacres of France, in the 16th century, the 
very hangmen retuſed obedience to the cruel mandates 
of the French monarch, ſaying they were legal officers, 
and only executed thoſe the laws condemned. Yet hif- 
tory bears teſtimony that the ſoldiers performed the 
office which the hangman refuſed f. Who then can 
be at a loſs for the views of thoſe who were fo 
fond of introducing, and tenacious of obtaining, 


ſimilar peace-officers in this obnoxious capital 4? But 


let all ſuch—yes, let Great-Britain conſider the na- 
ture of mankind ; let her examine carefully the 


© hiſtory of paſt events, and attend to the voice of 


experience. 


In the ſame age we have juſt mentioned, the 
Low-Countries, then ſubject to the crown of Spain, 
being perſecuted by the court and church 
of that kingdom, roſe up to reſiſt their op- 
preſſors. Upon which, in the year 1567, the 
Duke of Alva was ſent, and entered the country 
with a well- appointed army, ten thouſand ſtrong; 
in order to quell and puniſh the inſurgents. Ter- 
rified with theſe martial operations, the towns 


Þ: 2 ſuffered 


* Part of a noble ſpeech recorded by Tacitus (vita Apric.) of an 
old Briton to his followers, exciting them to free their country, 
then a Province of Rome, from the yoke of bondage, 

+ See the life of Theod. Arip. D'Aubigne, p. 38. 

1 Whoever wants information of the ſpirit, cruelty and rapine of 

ſoldiers quartered in popular cities, let them peruſe the firſt 
book of the elegant and inſtructive hiſtory, written by the mat- 
terly hand of Tacitus, | 8 | 
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meditated revenge. 


thing human, will have a period. 


© ous writer) proved to King Philip 


36) 


ſuffered the open breach of their charters, and the 
people ſubmitted to the moſt humiliating infraction 


of their liberties; 3 while Alva, being inveſted with 
the government, erected the court of twelve, cal- 


led Le council f bloed, and cauſed great numbers 
to be condemned an executed on account of the 
inſurrections. Univerſal complaints enſued on this 
diſuſe of the ordinary courts of law and the introduc- 
tion of the army: but complaints were in yain, 
and ail murmurs deſpiſed. The people became en- 
raged ; but without a leader, they were over-awed. 
£6 "The army (lays Sir William Temple) was fierce 
and bras, e, and defi r ous of nothing ſo much as a re- 
bellion of the country.” All was teizure and proceſs, 
confiſcation and impriſonment, blood and horror, 


inſolence and delertien, puniſhments executed, and 
But though the multitude 
threatened vengeance, the threats "of a broken and 
- unarmed. people excited contempt. and not fear, 


Alva redoubled his impoſitions and ravages, his 


_ edifts were publiſhed for raiſing monies without the con- 


ſent of the ftate, and vis Joldiers were called to levy the 


exadlicus by force. But the event ſhewed, that the 
like every 


timidity and tameneſs of mankind, 
The patience of 
the miſerable ſufferers came to an end; and thoſe 
commotions began which deluged great part of Eu— 
rope with blood, and finally freed THE UNITED 
PROVINCES from the yoke of Spain and the inquiſi- 
tion.— What conflicts too ſharp—what horrors too 


_ dreadful to endure for ſuch a happy deliverance— 


ſuch a glorious iſſuc? Thus © the firſt period of 
the Low-country troubles (ſays the fame ingeni— 


dear experience, how little the boldef armics and 
beſt conduct are able ro withſtand the torrent of 
a ſtubborn and enraged people, which ever bears all 


down 


(or Spain) a 


1 


down before it, till it be divided into different channels 
by arts, or by chance; or till the ſprings, which are 
the humours that fed it, come to be ſpent, or dry 
up of themſelves“.“ AO EO 5 


DPDuring ſeveral centuries, hiſtory informs us, 
that no monarch in Europe was either ſo bold, 
or ſo powerful, as to venture on any ſteps to- 
wards the introduction of regular troops. At 
lait, Charles the 7th of France, ſeizing a favour- 
able opportunity in 1445, executed that which his 
predeceſſors durſt not attempt, and eſtabliſhed the 
firſt ſtanding army known in Europe. Lewis the 
1ith, ſon and ſucceſſor of Charles, finding him- 
ſelf at the head of his father's forces, was natu- 
rally excited to extend the limits of his anceſtors, - 


| Ew ” _— 


in the levies of money and men. Charles had 


not been able to raiſe upon his ſubjects two mil- 
lions, but the army he left his ſucceſſor enabled 
him to levy near five. The father eſtabliſhed an 


army of about ſeventeen hundred, which © he kept 


in good order and placed for the defence of the 
« realm ;” but this army, though thus diſciplined 
and ſtationed, enabled the ſon to maintain © in 
* continual pay a zerrible band of men of arms, 
“ which gave the realm (ſays the Hiſtorian Phi- 
lip de Commines) a cruel wound, of which it 
„ bled many years+.” How regular, correſpon- 
dent, and uniform are the riſe and progreſſion of 
military calamities in all ages! How replete with 
inſtruction how full of admonition are the memo- 
rials of diſtant times —eſpecially when contracted 


into 


See Temple's obſ. upon the United Provinces, p. 15, 16, 
17, 19. 5 
+ Sixth Book of the Hiſt, 


of Ph. De Commines, p. 206. 
London Edit. 1614. , 
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into the view, and held up in compariſon with the 
prelent; 


Charles and Lewis having ſet the example, all 
the neighbouring crowned heads ſoon followed, 
and mercenary troops were introduced into all 
the conſiderable kingdoms of the continent. They 
gradually became the only military force that was 
employed or truſted. It has long been (ſays the 


learned Dr. Robertſon) the chief object of policy to 


increaſe and ſupport them, and zhe great aim of 
Princes or miniſters to diſcredit, and to annihilate all 
other means of national activity or defence*®, Who 
will wonder at this, who reflect, that abſolute mo- 


narchies are eſtabliſhed, and can only be ſuppor- 


ted by mercenary forces? Who can be ſurprized, 
that princes and their ſubalterns diſcourage a mar- 
tial ſpirit among the people, and endeavour to ren- 


der uſeleſs and contemptible the militia, when this 
inſtitution is the natural ſtrength, and only ſtable 
ſafeguard, of a free country 4? Without it, it 
„ is folly to think any free government will ever 


have ſecurity and ſtability JF.” A ſtanding army 


in quarters will grow effeminate and diſſolute; 


while a militia, uniformly exerciſed with hard la- 
bour, are naturally firm and robuſt, Thus an ar- 
my in peacc 1s worſe than a militia; and in war, 
a militia will ſoon become diſciplined and martial. 
But when the ſword is in the hands of a ſingle per- 


6 ſon—as in our conſtitutian—he will always (ſays 


<< the 


. Hid. Charl. 5. 1 vol. p. 95. See alſo 2 Macaulay's Hit. of 


England, p. 165. Sir John Philip's Speech in the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, 1744. Debates of the Commons, 2 vol. p. 61. 
+ Our trained bands are the trueſt and moſt proper 1 of 
a free nation, Eikonoklaſtes of John Milton. 
4 Hume, 278. 
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make himſelf ſo? 


diſregard the inſtitutions of their remote anceſto 


( 39 ) 


* the ingenious Hume) neglect to diſcipline the 
c militia *, in order to have a pretext for keeping 


« up a ſtanding army. *T1s EvIpExx, (ſays the 


«. ſame great character) that this is a mortal diſtem- 


« per in the BrITISH government; of which it 


« muſt at laſt inevitably periſh f.“ What a defor- 
med monſter is a ſtanding army in a free nation? 


FREE, did I ſay ? What people are truly free, whoſe 


monarch has a numerous body of armed mercenaries 
at his heels? Who is already abſolute in his power 
—or by the breath of his noſtrils may in an inſtant 


No free government was ever founded or ever 
preſerved it's liberty, without uniting the characters 
of citizen and ſoldier in thoſe deſtined for defence 


of the ſtate. The ſword ſhould never be in the 
hands of any, but thoſe who have an intereſt in 
the ſafety of the community, who fight for their 
religion and their offspring ;—and repel invaders 


that they may return to their private affairs and 


the enjoyment of freedom and good order. Such 


are a well regulated militia compoſed of the free- 
holders, citizen, and huſbandman, who take up arms 


to preſerve their property as individuals, and their 


rights as freemen. Such is the policy of a tru- 
ly wile nation, and ſuch was the wiſdom of the 


antient Britons. The primitive conſtitution of a 


ſtate in a few centuries falls to decay :—errors 
and corruptions creep gradually into the admini- 
ſtration of government—'till poſterity forget or 
TS. 


In 
* Of a like o 


5 pinion was Sir Thomas Lee in Charles the 24's 
reign. See Grey's debates, 2 vol. | 
IE | F Hame 279. 


391. 
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( 49 ) 
In antient time, THE MILITIA of England was 
raiſed, officered, and conducted by common conſent. 
It's militia was the ornament of the realm in 
peace, and for ages continued the only and 
ſure defence in war. Was the King himſelf ge- 
neral of an army—it was by the conſent of his peo- 
ple. Thus when the Romans viſited the ifland of 
Britain, Caſſibelan was the Prince and chief com- 
mander in war; but it was by the election of the 
great Common Council, Summa belli (ſays Cæſar) 
COMMUNI CONCILIO, Caſſibelano traditur. Nor will 
this ſeem ſtrange, when we conſider that it was 
the firſt ſtate maxim with the Druids ne Joqui de 
republica, niſi per concilium—not even to ſpeak up- 
on a matter of ſtate but in council. Nor 1s it to 
be wondered that ſuch politicians informed Cæſar, 


that they had been ſo long accuſtomed to liberty, 


that they knew not the meaning of tribute and 
ſlavery; and ſent him word, that they had as good blood 
as be, and from the ſame fountain. Surely a mef- 
ſage that was received by a Roman, may be 


hoy to a Britiſh Cæſar. Theſe were thoſe ve- 


nerable Druids, who had inſpired the Gauls, of 
whom Cæſar reports this memorable boaſt, © Ve 
can call or appeal to ſuch a Great Common Council, 
as all the world cannot reſiſt.“ Tacitus, ſpeaking 
of our Saxon anceſtor, relates, Reges ex nobilitate, 
Duces ex virtule in iiſdem conciliis eliguntur. The 
great council, or the parliament of the ſtate, had, 
not only the appointment of the principes militiæ, 
but the conduct of all military forces, from the 
hrit erection of the ſtandard to it's lodgment 
in the Citadel; for as the ſame noble writer 
informe, it was their general cuſtom—not 10 in- 
trujt an) inan with the bearing of arms, antequam 
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civrras ſaafßelkurum probaverit. Such was the ſecu— 
rity of the people from the calamities of a ſtanding 
army: happy indeed if their ſucceſſors could boaſt 
a ſimilar proviſion. —Britain would not now be groan- 


Ing under oppreſſion nor her diſtant ehe ſtrug- 


gling for their freedom. 
A ſpirited nation thus embodied in a well dif. 
ciplined militia, will ſoon become warlike, and ſuch 


a people more fitted for action than debate, al- 


ways haſten to a concluſion on the ſubject of grie- 


vances and public wrongs, and bring their deli- 


berations to the ſhorteſt lilue. With them © it is 
e the work of but one day, to examine and reſolve 


* the nice queſtion, concerning the behaviour 


« of ſubjects towards a ruler who abuſes his 


x6 power *. in 


Artful diſſemblings, and plauſible pretences, are 
always adopted in order to introduce regular troops. 
Dionyſius became the tyrant of Syracuſe, the moſt 
opulent of all the Grecian cities, by feigning a ſoli- 
citude for the people, and a fear of his on perſon. 
He humbly prayed only a guard for his protection: 
they eaſily granted, what he 1caJiiy took - the power 
of plundering by military force, and entailing his 
ſovereignty by a deviſe of his {word. Avathocles, a 
ſucceſfor to the Dionyſian family, and to the com- 
mand of the army, continued the military t tyranny, 
and butchered the enſlaved people by centuries. 


Cardinal Ximenes, who made the firſt . 
tion of this kind in Spain, diſguiſed the meaſure 
under the pious and popular appearance of reſiſting 
the progreſs of the Infidels. The Nobles ſaw his views, 
and excited oppoſition in the Chick towns of the 
kingdom. 

* See Pr: Robertſon's Hift, of Scotland, 1 vol. p. 204, 5. 


E 


kingdom. But by dexterouſly uſing terror and i in- 
W force and forbearance, the refractory cities 


were brought to compliance. The nobles thus, driven 


to deſperate reſolutions by the Cardinal's military 
movements, at a perſonal interview were warm and in- 
temperate. When the Arch-prelate inſenſibly led them 
towards a balcony, from which they had a view of a 
large body of troops under arms, and a formidable 
train of artillery. © Behold, (ſays he, pointing to theſe, 
« and raiſing his voice) the powers which I have re- 
<« ceived from his Catholick majeſty. With theſe 

« govern Caſtile, and with theſe Twill govern it.” Nobles 
and people diſcovered it was now too late for reſiſtance: 
—to regret palt folly, and dread future calamities, was 
the remaining fate of the wretched Caſtilians. After 
the Romans quitted the iſland of Britain, the firſt 
appearance of a ſtanding army was under Richard 
the ſecond. The ſuppreſſion of his enemies in Ire- 
land calling him out of England, his a pag ſeized 
the opportunity, and derhroned him. 


Henry the 7th, a character odious for rapacity and 
fraud, was the firſt King of England who obtained a 
permanent military band in that kingdom. It was 
only a band of fifty archers :— with the harmleſs 
appellation of Yecmen of the guards, This apparently 
trivial inſtitution was a precedent for the greateſt po- 


Jirical evil that ever infeſted the inhabitants of 


Britain. The oſtenſible pretext was zhe Tk of 
government © the grandeur of majeſty :?— * the 
alteration of the conſtitution, and an 1 of 


power was the aim of the prince. An early “p- 


* pugnation of the King's authority,” tho' no s 
his favourite ſubalterns would have ſtiled it © 1LL- 


* TIMED, T had eaſily effected that diſbanding 


of 


der Rapin, See the late Gover. Beraard's Speeches. 
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of the new raiſed forces, which being a little 
while delayed, no ſubſequent ſtruggles have ac- 
compliſhed. The wiſdom of 7% ance at the be- 
ginning, has been repeatedly inculcated by the wiſe 
and liberal- minded of all nations, and the expe- 
rience of every age hath confirmed their inſtruc- 


tion. But no precept or example can. make the 
bulk of mankind wiſe for themſelves. Tho' cau- 


tioned (as we have ſcen) “ againſt the projects of 
Cæſar, the ſmiles of his benignity deceived the Ro- 
man Common-wealth, till the increaſe of his 
Er bi bid defiance to oppoſition. Celebrated 
or his generoſity and magnificence, his compla- 
cency and compaſſion ＋, the complaiſant courtier 
made his way into the hearts of his countrymen. 
They would not believe, tho' admoniſhed by 
the beſt of men and firſt of patriots Þ, that the 
ſmiling Cæſar would filch away their liberties, that 
a native born and bred a Roman — would cnſlave 
his country the land of his fathers— the land 
of his birth— the land of his poſterity d. But 
the ambitious Czſar aiming at authority, and 


Cælar 
* See before, p. 31. I + See Salluft, 
t M. T. Cicero. See Plut. Life of Caſar. 


A ſimilar infatuation hath, oftner than ouce, prevailed in this 
Province: an inſtance of which we have in the time of 
Governor Dudley. This Gentleman * after he had heen agent 
« for the Country, tacked about, and joined with the inſtru— 
ments that overthrew the charter, and accepted an illegal 

and arbitrary Commiſion from King James, by which he held 

the Government, until the arrival of Sir Edmund Androſs; 

„and then was, (as Preſident of the Council, and Chief. *udee 

of the territory,) a chief tool of all the enſuing, barba- 

&« rous, and infamous adminiſtration. After his appoint- 

ment to the Government his conduct was of the ſune tex- 

ture with his former life : (it was his Son Paul, who wrote 
to England that this Country would never be worth living 
in, for Lawyers and Gentlemen, till THE CHARTER. 1$ 

(3.2 TAKEN 


«cc 


«Cc 
«c 
40 
66 
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Cæſar ar and intoxicated a power, appear 


in very different characters. He who appeared with 
the mildneſs of a fine gentleman, in his pri- 


mxeval ſtate, in an advanced ſtation conducted 


with the ſternneſs of a tyrant, Oppoſed by a tri- 
bune of the people in taking money out of the pub- 
lick treaſury againſt the latos, Cæſar WITH AN ARMY 


AT His HEELS, proclaimed © arms and laws 4 


« 25 flouriſh together. © If you are not pleaſed, 
« (added the ulurper) with what I am about, you 


« have nothing to do but to withdraw. Indeed 


„ war will no: bear much liberty of ſpeech. 
„Wen I ſay this, I am departing from my own 

right. For you; and all, I have found exciting 
42 ſpirit of faclion againſt me, are at my diſpolal.' 

Saying this, he approached the doors of the. trea- 
fury, as the keys were not produced, he ſent bis 
work-men i break them open F. This is the com- 
plailant Cæſar— renowned fer his amiable quali- 


ties: by his eaiy addreſs he deceived, and by 


his arts enſlaved his countrymen— and prepared 
the way for a ſucceeding Nero to ſpoil and 
laughter them. — Singular and very remarkable 


have been the interpoſitions of Providence in fa- 
Ar vour 


„ TAKEN AWAY.) —— Let ſuch was the deluſion at that 
day. *© Some of the Council would firmly believe charitably 
af him becauſe his family and intereſt were here, and there- 
« fore thought it unreaſonable to belicve he would do any 
thing that ſhould hurt his Country.” See a Bock publiſhed 
in London, about 1708, intitled, The deplorable ſtate of 
„ New-Englana, by reafon of a covetous and treacherous Go- 
*c vernor, and puſ; Mani mou, Counſcllors. 5 p. 3 & 9, &c. 


9 Tuſtice was faction in ancient Rome, as well as modern Britain. 
See Macauley's hiſt. $95 Montagu's riſe and fall of the an- 
cient Repub, 275. HR. | | 


+ Piut, Life of Cæſar. 
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wour of New. England: the permiſſion of an early 


carnage in our ftreets, peradventure, was to awaken 
us from the danger; — of being politely beguiled 
into ſecurity, and fraudfully drawn into bondage: 


a ſtate that tooner or later ends in rapine and blood. 


— Shall we be too enthuſiaſtic, if we attribute to the 
Divine influence, that unexpected good which hath 
ſo often in our day been brought out of pre- 


meditated evil? Few, comparatively, of the many 


miſchiefs aimed againſt us, but what have termi- 
nated in ſome advantage, or are now verging to 


ſome happy iſſue.— It the dexterity of veteran 


troops have not excited envy, if their outrage 
hath not provoked revenge, their military diſci- 
>line hath ſet a well-timed example, and their 
javage fury been a well- improved incentive. The 
laſts of an enemy may touch a ſenſibility of 


mind, and his very pride pique the virtue of the 


heart. 


Fleets which appeared formidable, and armies 
which threatened deſtruction, have either vapoured 


away with empty parade, or executed their mil- 


chievous deſigns with raſhneſs and folly. To com- 
penſate the inſult, and repair the injury, Provi- 
dence hath cauſed theſe armaments to ſcatter much 
wealth, and diffuſe abroad a martial paſſion : 
a paſſion, which hath proved ſo contagious, that 
our MILITIA are advanced a century, at leaſt, in 
diſcipline and improvements. Where are the peo— 
ple who can compoſe a militia of better men, more 
expert in the ule of arms, and the conduct of 
the field, than we can now call forth into action ? 
A militia who a few years ago, knew near as much 
of the ſcience of Algebra, as of the art military. 
Thus hoſtile invaſions have rouſed among us the 
GEN1US 


( 46 ) 


GENIUS of Mar: that Genius, which under GOD, 
will conduct us with ſafety and honour— with tri- 
umph and glory. 


Surely we may ſay of our adverſaries; — in the 
net, which they hid, is heir own foot talen, and they 


are ſnared in the wickedneſs of their own hands.— 


Our enemies the laſt ten years have been em- 
ployed to weave a ſpider's web and hatch the eggs of 


@ Cockatrice :—conſuming their own bowels by what they 


have weaved; and deſtroyed by what they have 
_ brought forth. —Thus Goliah is killed with His. own 


faves Haman hanged upon his own gallows *. Mar- 
vellous were the doings of GOD in the eyes of our 


fathers; — nor leſs aſtoniſhing are his works in the 
9 of their progeny . 


Charles the IId told his n their “ jea- 

« louſy, that the forces he had rais'd were deſigned 
« to controul law and property, was weak and 
* rivolous > The cajolement took for a ſeaſon, 
but his ſubjects having been abuſed by repeated 
violations 


Thus alſo the Biſhop of Verdun, who was the modern contriver 
of a new ſpecies of State-priſon (for which, many have curſed 


him) was by the righteous diſpenſation of Providence, firſt put 


into it himſelf and confined “ in the cruel priſon“ fourteen 
years. Phil. De Com. Hiſt, p. 216. 


} It was no 8 applied by the firſt ſettlers of New- Eng- 
land to their great conſolation, that when wicked men are 
neareſt their hopes, godly men are furtheſt from their fears, be- 
cauſe the 7za/olence and cowardice of the an uſually engage 
GUD to defeat their deſign. 


Speech to both Houſes, February 1672, * 7 Grey's Deb. in 
Parl. p. 26. 
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violations of his moſt ſolemn vows, at laſt rouzed 


from their lethargy ; and the King began to dread 


the ſeverity of their vengeance. He therefore kept 
up a ſtanding arniy, not only againſt law, but the 


repeated reſolutions of every Parliament of his reign. 


He found that corruption without force could Lot | 


confirm him a tyrant, and therefore cheriſhed and 
augmented his troops to the deſtruction of his people 
and the terror of his ſenators. © There go our ma- 


«« fters*,” was a common ſaying among the mem- 


bers of Parliament. No law can reſtrain theſe 
« people; houſes are taken from us, our lives are 
d in danger,” (laid one member in Parliament.) 


Without betraying our truſt, (ſaid Ruſſel) we mult | 


vote theſe ſtanding forces a grievance. There 


are deſigns about the King, to ruin religion and 


property. Public buſineſs is the leaſt of their 
© concern, A few upſtart people making hay while 


the ſun ſhines, ſet up an army to eſtabliſh their 


© intereſt : 1 would have care taken for the future, 


that no army be raiſed for a cabal-intereſt. A 
Gentleman ſaid the laſt ſeſſion, that this viar was 


made rather for the army, than the army for the 


La 


© war. This government, with a ſtanding army, can 


NEVER BE SAFE : Ie cannot be ſecure in this houſe ; 
aud ſome of us may have our heads taken off +. 


Patriots harangued in vain— the 8 voted 


the Keeping up the army illegal and a grievance 


dut while they thus did, they openly betrayed a 


give an alarm 


dread of that army. 1 would not 


« to thoſe who have arms in their hands,” ſaid one 


member 11 cannot but obſerve that the Houſe of 


„ Commons 


* Johnſon's Works, p. 312. 
1 Grey's Debates, 2 vol. p. 219—393. 
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kept up, the people flumbered. 


( 48 ) 


„ Commons is now in fear of the army,” ſaid an- 


other“. Plain as it was for what end the army was 


The exigencies of the times called for ſomething 
more than votes and paper-reſoluticns. What was the 
conſequence of this national cowardice and inactivity ? 
„England ſaw herſelf engaged in the expence of 


* 606,000 Pounds ſterling, to pay an army and fleet, 


« which certainly (ſays Rapin) had not been prepared 
« Fo make war with France, R FOR THE SECURITY 
4 oF ENGLAND.” — Spirited reſolves may pleaſe the 
ear; ſenatorial eloquence may charm the eye, but 
theſe are not the weapons with which to combat ſtand- 


ing armies: theſe were not thoſe, which freed this 


Capital from ſtationed regiments;—they are not thoſe, 
which will ultimately But I forbear: time will 
unfold, what I may not foretel. 


The Britiſh Court, never deſtitute of plauſibilities 


to deceive, or inventions to enthral the nation, ap- 


propriated monies, raiſed by Parliament for the 


| purpoſe of diſbanding the army, to their continu- 


ance +, and uniformly purſued ſimilar meaſures, 
till in the year 1684, the King in order to make his 
« people ſenſible of their new ſlavery, affected to 
„ muſter his troops, which amounted to 4000 well- 
« armed and diſciplined F.” If Rapin denominated 
fo ſmall an armament, tbe ſlavery of the ſubjeck 


under Charles the IId — what would he call the 


ſtate of Britons under George the third? With 


4000 troops, the kingdom it ſeems, was reduced to 


lervitude: but the ſpirit of the nation ſoon after 
.- Fol, 
* 7 Grey's Debates in Parl. p. 71, 2, 3. 


= on King's Speech, October 1678. 
1 Napin. 


roſe. In 1685, complaint was made in Parliament, 
e rhat the country was weary of the oppreſſion, and 
« plunder of the ſoldiers ;” “ the army (it was faid) 
« debauched the manners of all tbe people, their 
& wives, daughters and ſervants *.“ The grievance 
became intolerable— and what was happy, it was 

not too migtity for oppoſition. James the ſecond, 
hack only 14 or 15,000 troops, — and no riot act. 
The barbaritfes of a Kirk, and the campaign of a 
Jefferies, could not paſs with impunity, IRE RE- 
vor Uri ſucceeded, and James abdicated his throne. 


S Such was the fate of one, who vainly affected to 
play the defpot with about fifteen regiments: had 


he been encircled with an hundred, no doubt, he 

had reigned an applauded tyrant— flattered 77 his 
day, With that lying appellation—* e toiſeſt and the 
* beſt of Rings +.” | 


The army of the prefent King of Great Bri- 
tain is larger than that with which Alexander ſub- 


s Vol. Grey's Debates 365, 6. 25 5 ; | 
+ Patriæ Patri, Regum optimo, was part of an inſcription on the 
marble ſtatue erected to Charles the ſecond, as worthleſs and 
odious à Prince as any in the hiſtory of England. See Rapin 
734. Fol. Edit.— Even Richard (the third) generally repre- 
fented, both as a monſter in perſon and diſpoſition, hath how- 
ever had panegyriſts who affirm, that he was remarkably gen- 
teel, and the beft of Kings. See Barrington's Obſ. on the more 
ancient ſtatutes, p. 392, | | | 


[ 


Thus that infolent tyrant, Hen. VIII. who diſgraced his ſpecies : 


by repeated violations of his moſt ſolemn vows, and the practice 
of ope debauchery and riot; a deſpot, who, loſt to the common 
feelings of hamanity, made his laws more bloody than thoſe of 


Draco or Dionyſius, and cauſed a greater number of executions, 


than any other King of England, is characterized on the Jour- 
nals of the Houſe ford. as a Prince of wonderous goodneſs 


and wiſdom. See the fime obſervations 461, 2, and 472. 


Surely He who-call rei GNING MONARCHS *© 2he autjeft and 
* beſt of Kings,” ought always to be ſuſpected of burleſque and 
ſarcaſm, or ſomething worſe. EY | ; 
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dued the Eaſt, or Ceſar conquered Gaul. © If the 


„army we now keep up (ſaid Sir John Phillips thirty 


+ years ago in the Houſe of Commons) ſhould once 
te be as much attached to the Crown as Julius Cæ- 
« far's army was to him, I ſhould be glad to know 
« where we could find a force ſuperior to that 


army“. Is there no ſuch attachment now exiſtingÞ? 
Surely the liberties of England, if not held at K-00 


are holden by a very precarious tenure, 


The ſupreme power is ever poſſeſſed wo thoſe 
who have arms in their hands, and are diſciplined 


to the uſe of them. When the Archives conſcious 
of a good title diſputed with Lyſander about boun- 


daries, the Lacedemonian ſhewed bis ſword, ' and 


vauntingly cried out, © he that is maſter of this can 
6 beſt plead about boundaries .“ The Marmo- 


tines of Meſſina declined appearance at the tri- 


bunal of Pompey, to acknowledge his juriſdiction, 


alledging in excule, ancient privileges, granted them 


by. the Romanc, — Will you never have done (ex- 


& claimed Pompey) with citing laws and privileges 


4 f men who wear ſwords.” What boundaries 
will they ſet to their paſſions, who have no li- 


mits to their power? Unlimited oppreſſion and 
wantonnels, are the never-failing attendants of un- 


N 


* See 2 Vol. Debates i in the Houſe of Commons, p. 56, 

+ By a numerous army and a ſevere riot act, you ma TAR pre- 
vent mobs and riots among the people ; but if this method be 
purſued for a long time, you wo 15 ake your miniſters tyrants, and 
Jour people ſlaves. Sir John Barnard's ſpeech in the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, 1744. 2 vol. Debat. p. 118. Qu. If this method 
hath not been thus purſued ? and Qu. Whether the prophecy is 


fulfilling, or already e in Great-Britain ? 
1 Plu. Life of Lyſander. | 


$ Plu. Life of Pompey, 


K 
bounded authority. Such power, a veteran army 
always acquire, and being able to riot in miſ- 


chief with impunity, they always do it with li- 


centiouſneſs. 


Regular ſoldiers, embodied for the purpoſe of 
originating oppreſſion, or extending dominion, ever 


compaſs the controul of the Magiſtrate. The ſame 
force which preſerves a deſpotiſm immutable, may 
change the deſpot every fday. Power is ſoon felt 
by thoſe who poſſeſs it, and they who can com- 
mand will never ſervilely obey. The leaders of 
the army, having become maſters of the perſof 
of their Sovereign, degrade or exalt him at will“. 


Obvious as theſe truths may ſeem, and confirmed 


as they are by all hiſtory +, yet a weak or wicked 
Prince 1s eaſily perſuaded, by the creatures who 
ſurround him, to act the tyrant. A character fo 
odious to ſubjects, muſt neceſſarily be timid and 
jealous. Afraid of the wiſe and good, he mult ſup- 
port his dignity by the aſſiſtance of the worthleſs 
and wicked. Standing armies are therefore raiſed 
by the infatuated Prince. No ſooner eſtabliſhed, 


than the defenceleſs multitude are their firſt prey. 


Mere power is wanton and cruel: the army grow 
licentious, and the people grow deſperate. Dread- 
ful alternative to the infatuated monarch! In con- 
| ſtant jeopardy of loſing the regalia of empire, till 
the caprice of an armed Banditti degrade him 


H 2 6 


»Whoever uſes a mercenary army (ſays the great Lord Chancellor 
Bacon) tho? he may ſpread his feathers for a time, he will mew 
them ſoon after; and rai/e them with what deſign you pl:aſe, 


yet, like the Jeft-India dogs, in Boccaline, in a little time, 


they abill certainly turn ec p-Biters. 


+ See Dr, Sullivan's lectures on the laws of England, p. 56. 
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from ſovereignty *, or the enraged people wreak an 
indiſcriminate and righteous vengeance. Alas 
when will Kings learn. wiſdom, and mich men 


| haye under ſtanding? 


A further review of the progreſs of armics in our 
Darent- -ſtate, will be an uſeful, tho? not a pleaſant 


employ. No. particular reaſon or occaſion was ſo 


much as ſuggeſted in the bill which paſſed the Par- 
liament in 1717, for keeping on foot a ſtanding 
army of 30,000 men in time of peace: (a number 
ſincę amazingly increaſed.) An act juſtly recorded 
in the Lord's Journal, to be 4 precedent for keeping 
the ſame army gt «ll times, and which the proteſt 
of that day. foretold “ MUS INEVITABLY ſubvert the 
ancient conſtitution of the realm, and ſubject the 


ob ſubjefts to arbitrary power f.“ To barrow the 


pointed turn of a modern orator —— What was once 


Propped, is now hiſtory. 


The powers given by the mutiny ed, which 
is now conſtantly paſſed every year, was repeated]y 


in former times “ oppoſed and condemned by 
„ Parliament, as repugnant to Macyna-cyarTa, 


« and inconſiſtent. with the fundamental rights 
and liberties of a free people f,” In this ſta- 


tute, ng proviſion is made tor ſecuring the obe- 


dience of the military to the civil power, on which 


the preſervation of our conſtituticn depends. A 


great number of armed men governed by mar- 
tial 


- 


K \ is Robert Atkins (afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 


Pleas in England) ſaid in Parliament, (anno 1667) — Six 
* Emperors ! in five years had their heads tumbled down by a 
military g government.“ Grey's debates in Parl. 1 vol. p. 23. 


+ See Lord's Proteſt. 273. vol. 3. 1 Ses ſame Book, p. 279, 
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tial law *, having it in their power, are naturally 
inclined not only to diſobey, but to inſult the civil 
Magiſtrate : The experience of what hath hap- 
pened in England, as well as the memorials of all 
ages and nations have made it ſufficiently apparent, 

that waerc-ever an Fectual proviſion is not made 
to ſecure the obedience of ſoldiers to the laws of 
their country, the military hath conſtantly ſubverted 
and twallowed up the civil power. What pro- 
viſion of this kind, can the ſeveral Continental le- 
gillatures make againſt Britiſh troops ſtationed in 
th. Coloni-s? Nay, if the virtue of one branch of 
government attempted the ſalutary meaſure, would 
the firſt branch ever give it's conlent ? A Gover- 
nor mult—— he will obey his maſter: the alterna- 
native is obvious, The armies quartered among 
us muſt be removed, or they will in the end over- 
turn and trample on all that we ought to hold va- 
* Wave and lacreds 925 


We have authority to affirm, that the regular 
forces of Great-Britain conſiſt of a greater number 
than are neceſſary for the guard of the King's 
perſon and the defence of government, arid there- 
fore dangerous to the conſtitution of the kingdom. 
What then do theſe armaments, when eſtabliſhed 
here, threaten to our laws and liberties? Well 
might the illuſtrious members of the houſe of 
Peers, in 1722, hold forth the danger of © a total 
e alteration of the frame of our conſtitution ſrom 
Ja legal and limited monarchy to a deſpotic;“ 

9 and 
A law unknown to our conſtitution, deſtructive of our liberties, 
et indured by our anceftors, and never mentioned in any of our 

ſtatutes, but in order to condemn it, 2 vol. Lord's Prot. 283. 


+ Very notable inſtances of this have been ſeen in this Province— 


which will be recorded to the eternal infamy of thoſe who 
| brooked the inſult. e | 
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and declare, they were * induced to be of this judg- 
ment, as well from the nature of armies, and the 
„ inconſiſtency of great military power and martial 


law with civil authority, as from the known and 
c univerfal experience of other countries in Europe, 
« which, by the influence and power of landing armies, 
ce in time of peace, have from limited monarchies, like 
« ours, been changed into abſolute *,” The taxes ne- 
ceſſary to maintain a ſtanding army, drain and im- 
poveriſh the land. Thus exhauſted by tribute, the 


people gradually become ſpiritleſs, and fall an eaſy 


ſacrifice to the reigning power. 


e like Britons, ararally fierce and indepen- 


dent, are not eaſily awed or ſuddenly vanquiſhed 
by the ſword. Hence, an augmentation of forces 
hath been puſhed, when there was no deſign of 
bringing them into action againſt Engliſhmen in 


an open field, New forces have oftener than once 
been raiſed in England, more for civil than mili- 
tary ſervice ; and as elections for a new parliament 


have approached, this door has been opened to in- 


troduce a large body of commiſſioned Penſioners . 


What hath been the conſequence ? A conſtant ma- 


jority of placemen meeting under the name of a 
Parliament, to eftabliſh grievances inſtead of redreſ- 
Ang them — to approve implicitly the meaſures of 


a court without information— to ſupport and ſcreen 


miniſters whom they ought to controul or puniſh— 
to grant money without right, and expend it with- 
out diſcretion ? Have theſe been the baneful con- 


ſequences? Are theſe ſolemn truths? Alas! we 


treinble to think :— but we may venture to ſay, 
that when this 1s true of that legiſlative autho- 
rity, 


See 1 vol. Lord's 1 377, $. 
+ See 2 vol. Lord's Prot. p. 162. 


11 


1 


rity, which not only claims, (but exerciſes) « full 


« power and authority to make laws and ſtatutes 
« to bind the colonies and people of America IN 


„ ALL CASES whatſoever *;,”—the Forms of our con- 
ſtitution, creating a fatal deluf ion, will nr our 


greateſt grievance. 


The roxMALTrIEs of a free, and the ends of a 
deſpotic ſtate, have often ſubſiſted together. Thus 
deceived was the Republic of Rome: Officers 
and Magiſtrates retained their old names: the 
FORMs of the ancient government being keve up, 
the fundamental laws of the Commonwealth were 
violated with impunity, and it's once free conſtitu- 
tion utterly annihilated +. He who gave Auguſtus 
Czſar the advice * that to the officers of ſtate the 
« ſame names, pomp and ornaments, ſhould be con- 
c tinued, with all the appearances of authority, 7071 


« out the power , diſcovered an intimate acquain- 
tance with mankind. The advice was followed, 


and Cæſar ſoon became Senate, magiſtracy, and 


laws. Is not Britain to America, what Cæſar Was 
to Rome? 


644 


It is curious. to e the various acts of i im- 


poſition, which are aernatoly practiſed by the 


great 


* See the declarative act of the Britiſh Parliament, Anno 1766. 
From Sir Robert Walpole's day to the preſent time (1762) 


has proved a very remarkable period in the hiſtory of che 
„ Britiſh conſtitution :—No one inſtance can be preduced in which 
te the royal buſineſs has been retarded, through the ſcrupulouſneſs 
of the people's repreſentatives.” Political eſſays concerning 
the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh, Empire. From the revolution 


to this day (1762) the meaſures, of the crown have UNIVER» 


SALLY been zhe meaſures of Parliament. 1b. p- 46, 
+ See hereafter. 


ſpecies. 


i Ladem Mopitratum vocabula, ſua conſulibus, ſua pratoribus 
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great and ſubtle of this world, on their ſubordinate 

and fimple-minded brethren. Are a people free, new 
oppreſſions are introduced, or ſhrouded under old 
names; — are they in preſent bondage, and begin to grow 
turbulent; new appellations muſt be adopted to dif- 
guiſe old burdens. A notable inſtance of this latter 
kind we find in the Parliament of Great-Britain, (in 
26 Edw. III. ch. 2.) upwards of four hundred years 
ago. The royal prerogative, called parveyance, hav- 
ing been in vain regulated by many preceding ſta- 
tutes, ſtill continued ſo intolerably grievous, that freſh 
murmurs and complaints called for a more adequate, 


or better adapted proviſion. The Britiſh legiſlature, 


for this-valuable purpoſe, therefore paſſed this very 
remarkable law ; which by way of remedy, enacted 
as follows, via. That the Hateful nam of pur- 
% Fveyor, ſhall be changed into that of Acator.“ Thus 
the nation were to be made to believe, that the 


oppreſſion ceaſed, becauſe the name was. altered. 
For the honour of government, as well as 
mankind, it is devoutly to be wiſhed, that our laws 


and hiſtory contained no other record of ſuch 
diſgraceful practices —— If any late acts of the 
Britiſh parliament carry ſtrong marks of a fimilar 
policy, it is furely, not altogether unworthy the 
conſideration of the members of that avguſt 
body ;—— how far, ſuch diſingenuous practices 
are conſiſtent with the honour of their pri- 
vate characters, or the dignity of their public 
ſtation. ee WRT 


The magic of ſounds and appellations hath not 
ceaſed, and they work as much deception and a- 
buſe as ever. What valuable purpoſe does a t 


ſubordinate legiſlative ferve, (except to amuſe with 
the foadow, while the. ſubſtance. is departed) if 
V 


TY 


a remote ſtate may legiſlate for and bind us © in all 
* caſes?” To what end doth an American houſe of 
Repreſentatives go through he forms of granting away 
monies, if another power, full as familiar with our 
pockets, may annihilate all they do; and afterwards, 
with a modern dexterity, take poſſeſſion of our 
purſes without ceremony, and diſpoſe of the con- 
tents without modeſty ; — without controul, and 

without account *? þ 


It is curious and inſtructive to attend the 

- courſe of debate in the Britiſh Commons, for 
keeping up the army. At firſt even the high- 
eſt courtiers would argue — that a ſtanding ar- 
my, in tim of peace, was never attempted : 
. Soon after, the Court - ſpeakers urged for con- 
tinuance of a numerous army for one year longer. 
At the end of ſeveral years after, the Gentle- 
men throw aſide the maſk, and boldly declare 
ſuch a number of troops muſt always be kept up. 
In ſhort,. the army muſt be continued till it be- 
„ comes 


* If the King could at pleaſure levy the neceſſary ſums of 
money (for the expences of government, &c.) he being ſole 
Judge of the neceſſity, both as to meaſure and quantity, as 

Charles the firſt claimed, in caſe of ſhip-money, the ſtate of the 
ſubjects would be precarious, and the King awould be as abſelute a 
monarch as the preſent king of France or Spain. Dr. Sullivan's 

lectures on the laws of England, 189. What is it to America, 
whether the King or the Parliament of Great-Britain, or any other 
body natural or political, 7s ab/olate maſter over her,— and where 
is the difference between French, Spaniſh, and Engliſh Dragoon- 
ing ?—In the reign of Charles the zd, a wooden ſboe, ſuch as the 
Peaſants wear in France, was laid near the chair of the Speaker 
of the Commons-Houſe : —the arms of England drawn at one 
end of it, and thoſe of France at the other, with theſe words in 
the interval, atrum horum mawvis accipe, 2 Grey's debates, 223, 

See Sir Robert Carr's Harangue in Parliament: 1673. Grey's 
debates, 2 vol. 220. | 
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( 38 ) 


comes part of the conſtitution, and in later 


times members of the houſe have ventured to 
harangue for meaſures, none would have dared 


to liſp a few years before. The wife foreſaw 
this, and the honeſt foretold it. 


« a celebrated member upwards of forty years 


ago,) ir may be in the power of ſome Gen- 
K themen to talk in this houſe * in terms that 
will be no way agreeable to the conttitution 
To tell us, that 


& or liberties of our country, 
c the ſame number of forces muſt be always 
« kept vp, is a propoſition full-fraught with 
« innumerable evils, and more particularly with 


„ this, that it may make wicked miniſters more 
« audacious than otherwiſe they would be, in pro- 
jedting and profogating ſchemes which may be in- 
« confiſtent with the liberties, deſtructive of the 
trade, and burthenſome on the people of this na- 
< tion. In countries governed by ſtanding ar- 


“ mies, the inclinations of the people are but lit- 


236 minded, the miniſters place their ſecurity in 


„„ the army, the humours of the army they only 


« conſult, with them they divide the ſ A and 


ene wretched people are plundered by both. Who 


that now re- conſiders this prophetic language, 


in conjunction with the events of his own time, 
but will cry out the ſpeaker felt the impulſe of 


inſpiration! 


1 Whoever (ſays the juſtly celebrated Dr. Black- 


4 ſtone) will attentively nter the Engliſh hiſtory 


*© may obſerve, that the flagrant abuſe of any 


e power, by the crown or it's miniſters, has always 
. * been productive of a rug which either diſ- 


* covers 


Commons of Great-Britain. 


„If we con- 
« tinue the army but a little while longer (ſaid 


2x 


(0-9 


covers the exerciſe of that power to be contrary 
de to law, or (if legal) reſtrains it for the future.“ 


The ingenious commentator ſeems here to have 
particular reference to periods prior to the revolu- 
tion. But will the learned judge ſay, that, ſince 
that æra there have been no flagrant abuſes of power 
by the crown or its miniſters? Have not repeated 
ſtruggles aroſe in conſequence of ſuch abuſes, which 
did not terminate in the happy iſſue ſo characte- 
riſtic of Engliſhmen ? Let any one peruſe the jour- 
nals of parliament, eſpecially. thoſe of the houſe of 
peers: let him carefully review the Britiſh and 
American annals, of the preſent century, and 
anſwer truly to thoſe queſtions.— The natural en- 
quiry will be—whence then is it that ſuch abuſes ' 
have become ſo numerous and flagrant, and the 
ſtruggles of Britons ſo unſucceſsful ? Will not the 
queſtion receive an ample ſolution in the words 
of the ſame great lawyer? —“ There is a newly 
acquired branch of (royal) power; and that not 
be influence only, but THE FORCE OF A DISC1- 
PLINED ARMY, paid. indeed ultimately by the 
people, but immediately by the crown; raiſed by 
the crown, officered by the crown, commanded by the 
cron. 5 


We are told, by the ſame learned author, that 
whenever the unconſtitutional oppreſſions, even 
of the SOVEREIGN POWER, advance with gigan- 
tic ſtrides and threaten deſolation to a ſtate, 
mankind will not be reaſoxed out of the feelings 
of humanity, nor will ſacrifice their liberty by 
a fcrupulous adherence to thoſe political maxims, 
e 5 which 
1 
® 3 Bla, Com, 135. + 1 Bla. Com. 336, 7. 
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e which were eſtabliſhed to preſerve it. Hut 


thoſe who cannot be reaſened out of their feelings, 
are eaſily repreſſed by the terror of arms from giving 


tokens of their ſenſibility ; and ftates antient and 


modern—(yes Britain will bear me witneſs I) who 
would diſdain to ſacrifice their freedom to political 
inſtitutions, have tremblingly ſtood aloof, while it 
was dragged to the altar under the banners of a 
royal army. 


The policy and refinements of men clothed with 
authority, often deceive thoſe who are ſubject to it's 
controul ; and thus a people are often fniduced to 


| wave their rights, and relinquiſh the barriers of 


their ſafety. The fraud, however, muſt at laſt be 
diſcovered, and the nation will reſume their an- 
tient liberties, if there be no force ſufficient to ſcreen 
the uſurper, and defend his domination. The ſword 


alone, is ſufficient to ſubdue that ſpirit which com- 


pels rulers to their duty, and tyrants to their ſenſes. 
Hence, then, though a numerous ſtanding army 
may not be abſolutely requiſite to depreſs a king- 
dom into ſervitude, they are ee neceſſary 
to confirm an uſurpation. 


A large army and revenue, are not eaſily and 
at once forced upon a free people. By flow de- 
grees and plauſible pretences, as we have ſeen in 
England, the end is accompliſned. But when once 
a numerous body of revenue and military men, en- 
tirely dependent on the crown, are incorporated. 


they are regardleſs of any thing but it's will: And 
where that will centers, and what ſuch power, can 
effect, is a matter of no doubtful diſputation. | 


— 


The 


* 1 Blac. Com. 245. 


( 61 ) 
The preſent army of a prince is always compoſed 
of men of honour and integrity, as the reigning 
monarch is ever the beſt of kings. In ſuch an 
army, It is ſaid, you may truſt your liberties with 
ſafety : in fuch a king you may put your confi- 
dence without reſerve :—the good man has not a 
wiſh beyond the happineſs of his ſubje&s ! Yet let 
it be remembered, that under the bejt of kings, we 
ought to ſeize the fleeting opportunity, and pro- 
vide againſt the worſt. But admitting that from 
this rare character -a wiſe and good monarch—a 
nation have nothing to fear; - yet they have every 
thing to dread ſrom thoſe who would clothe him 
with authority, and inveſt him with powers incom- 
patible with all political freedom and ſocial ſecu- 
rity France, Spain, Denmark, and Sweden, 1n 
modern times, have felt the baneful effects of this 
fatal policy. Though the latter ſtates are ſaid to 
have this excellent inſtitution, that the commiſſions 
to their military officers all run quamdiu ſe bene geſſe- 
rint: a regulation which ought to be the tenure of all 
offices of public truſt, and may be of ſingular utility 
in ſtates, which have incorporated a ſtanding w_ 
as part of the conſtitution of government, 


An invaſion and conqueſt by mere ſtrangers and 
foreigners, are neither ſo formidable nor diſgraceful, 
as the eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army under co- 


lour 


— 


* Galba had /e preate/t integrity of heart but in the court ef 
Galba appeared all the extortion of Nero's reign :—and as the 
rapacity and other exceſſes of his miniſters were imputed to him, 
Galba was no leſs hated, than if he had committed them himſelf, 
Plut, life of Galba.---See alſo to the ſame point, Gord. Diſc. on 

Tacitus, 3 vol. 19, 35, 38, 79. A Monarch juſtly dignified 
with the appellation—** of the wiſeſt and beſt of kings“ — will 
lurely receive ſome advantage, by attentively contemplating an 
inſtance ſo replete with inſtruction, 


( 62 ) 


lour of the municipal law of the land. Thus Ro- 
man armies were more terrible to the Roman colonies, 
than an “ enemy's army *,” Valor has ſcope for 
action againſt an open enemy, but the moſt pre- 
cious liberties of a kingdom are maſſacred in cold 
blood by the diſciplined Janizaries of the ſtate, and 
there is little hope of a general reſiſtance. The na- 
tural inherent right of the conquered is to throw off 
the yoke, as ſoon as they are able; but ſubjects en- 
ſlaved by the military forces of their own ſovereign, 
become ſpiritleſs and deſpondent; and ſcaffolds and 
axes, the gibbet and the halter, too often terrify 
them from thoſe noble exertions, which would end 
in their deliverance by a glorious e or an il- 
luſtrious death. 


Yet in Full peace, ts any 100 apprehenſions 
of inſurrections at home, or invaſions from abroad, 
it was the miſchievous policy of the Engliſh miniſ- 
try, in 1717, to procure an allowance of near dou- 
ble the forces to what had ever before been eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſanction of parliament in times of 
public tranquillity, Well might many of the no- 
| bility of Britain conceive, that as fo many for- 
ces were no ways neceſſary to ſupport, they had 
reaſon to fear danger to the conſtitution, which 
was never entirely ſubverted but by a ſtanding 
army+. The Engliſh military lads have ſince 
been much augmented ;—and whether this diſ- 

raceful ſubverſion has already taken place, or is 
Rial verging to its accompliſhment, may be reſolved, 
after a further inſpection into memorials of the pre- 
ſent age. | 
More 


* See Gordon's Diſc, on Salluſt, 6. T. 3. p. 128. 
F: 1 vol. Lord's Prot. 282. 


th. 

More than half a century ſince, the diſcerning 

members of the houſe of Lords diſcovered the ten- 
dency of theſe extraordinary armaments to be no 
other than to overthrow the civil power of the kingdom, 
and to turn it into a military government *. A very 
ſhort period after this, many of the ſame noble 
houſe, bore open teſtimony, that they were Juſt- 
e ly jealous from the experience of former times, 
« that the crown itſelf, as well as the liberties of the 


e people might be found at the 2 of a ſtanding 
* army at home . 


But as if one ſtunding army was not enough to 
ruin a nation of Ez gliſhmen, a new kind of torces 
was raiſed againſt he Common-wealth. The offi- 
cers employed in the cuſtoms, exciſe, other branches 
of the revenue, and other parts of public ſervice, 
compole in effect a SECOND STANDING ARMY in En- 
land, and in ſome reſpects are more dangerous, than 
that body of men properly ſo called. The influ- 
ence which this order have in the elections of mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament, hath been too often felt 
in Great-Britain to be denied. And we have good 
authority to ſay, © that examples are not hard to 
« find, where the military forces have withdrawn 
*« to create an appearance of a free election, and 
« the ſtanding civil forces of this kind have been ſent 
« to take that freedom away F.”— Is a houſe of com- 
mons thus choſen, the repreſentative of the peo- 
ple,—or of the adminiftration, —or of a ſingle mi- 
niſter < ? 
As. 


* Sec 1 vol. Lord's Prot. 315. Anno 1721. 
+ See 2 vol. Lord's Prot. 80. 
4 See 2 vol. Lord's Prot. 83. 
b See ſame Book and page, the Raider is Lefired to * 
again p. 56, and the note at p. 57. See alſo hereafter p. 68. 
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As Lewis, the xith of France, was the firſt mo- 
narch in ENT who reduced corruption to a ſyſtem, 
ſo. the æra of its eſtabliſhment in England may be 


fixed at the reign of Charles the ſecond, Britain 8 


then, for the firſt time, ſaw CORRUPTION, like a 
deſtroying angel, walking at noon- -day. e WT 


penſioned his Parliament, and by it extinguiſhed not 
only the ſpirit of freedom, but the ſentiments of 


honour and the feelings of ſhame. Since the age of 
Charles, the ſcience of bribery and corruption hath 


made amazing progreſs. Patriots of the laſt century 


told their countrymen what it threatened—the Wor- 
thies of this day ought rather to tell what hath been - 


effected. 


Near fifty years ago, there were more than two 


hundred perſons holding offices or employments 


under the crown in the houſe of commons“. Since 
that time this body like the military (and for the 


ſame purpoſes) have received very notable ad- 
ditions.— Is it to be wondered, then, as we verge 


nearer to our own times, we could hear the moſt au- 


guſt aſſembly in the kingdom declaring to the whole 
world, that “ the influence of the crown 1s almoſt 


6 irreh fable, being already overgrown and yet in- 
«* crecfing +.” that * the moſt valuable rights of the 


| & nation are Jubverted by arbitrary and illegal pro- 


& ceedings I: = that © a flagrant uſurpation” (is made 
upon the ſubject) * as highly repugnant to ever) 


principle of the conſtitution, as THE CLAIM or 


& SHIP-MONEY BY KING CHARLES THE FIRST, or 
«* that of the aypenſ; ng power by king James the ſe- 


cond py 


See Lord's Prot. p. 66, Anno 1729. 
+ See Lord's Prot. 8 Feb, 1760, Sup. to Lord's Prot, p. 9. 
See ſame Book, p. 12. Jan. 1770. 


1 
* cond ? Finally, conſidering all that we have 
ſeen in the courſe of our review, could any thing 
elſe be expected, than what forty of the houle 1 
Lords openly proteſt they “ have ſeen with great 
uneaſineſs, —a plan for a long time SYSTEMATICALLY 
* carried on, FOR LOWERING ALL THE coNSTITru- 
TIONAL POWERS OF THE KINGDOM, rendering the 
« houſe of Commons odious, and the houſe of Peers 
« contemptible ? : . 


cc 


| Here let us pauſe (my fellow citizens) a d G 


ſider :—hath the execrable plan thus f;tematically 


and for a long time purſued, at laſt taken effect ? 
Are all the conſtitutional powers of Great-Britain ſo 
lowered in the eſtimation of the people, that their 
repreſentatives are deteſted, and their nobility deſpiſed ? 
1s their King poſſeſſed of power ſufficient to make 
fear a ſubſtitute for love ? has he an army at his ab- 
ſolute command, with which no force in his empire 


is able to cope? - judge ye, my countrymen, of 


theſe queſlions, upon which I may not decide: 
judge for yourſelves, of the political ſtate of that 
kingdom, which claims a right of diſpoſing of 
OVR ALL z—a right of laying every burden that 
power can impoſe ; — a right af over- running 


our ſoil and freeholds with mercenary legions, and 


W 


ſtill more mercenary placemen and dependants. 


Thus luxury and riot, debauchery and havock are 


* Same book, p. 22, 3. Feb. 1770. : 

+ See ſupplement to Lord's Prat. p. 29. Anno 1970. 

t It will be proper to lay on the Americans EVERY BUR- 
e THEN which the hand of power can impoſe, if they ſhould 
« attempt to become manufacturers.“ Conduet of Adminiſtration 
examined, 1767, p. 62.---ravs Americans are to be treated for 


an attempt only to do, what is their duty as ſoon as poſible to 
effect, and what no Power on earth can refrain, without violating 


the laws of Gop and nature, | 
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courage to * declare it in | 
Kingdom, not to be charged with aught, for the defence of the 
realm, or ſafeguard of the ſeas, but by their own will and conſent 
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to become the order and peace of our cities, and the 


ſtability and honour of our times. To this and 
like hopeful purpoſes—we find © the fulleſt direc- 
« tions ſent to the ſeveral officers of the revenue, 
* that all the produce of the American duties, 
ce ariſing or to ariſe, by virtue of any Britiſh act of 
« Parliament, ſhould from time to time be paid to 
« the deputy pay-maſter in America to defray the 
« ſubſiſtence of the troops, and any military ex- 


* 


* pences incurred in the Colonies “.“ Highly fa- 


voured Americans! you are to be waſted with taxes 
and impoſitions, in order to ſatisfy the charges of 
thoſe armaments which are to blaſt your country 
with the moſt terrible of all evils—-univerſal corrup- 
tion, and a military government T. 


The reigns. of paſt and preſent great monarchs 
when compared, often preſent a ſtriking fimili- 
tude, The Emperor Charles the Fifth, having ex- 
alted the royal prerogative (or the influence of the 


crown) on the ruins of the privileges of the Caſti- 
lians, allowed the name of the Cortes (or the Par- 


| lament) 


® 2 vol. Lord's Prot. p. 291, 1766, by the Lords who en- 
tered their Proteſt againſt the repeal of the American Stamp-act. 
+ Engliſhmen in the reign of Henry the 4th had the virtue and 
* as the undoubted right of the 


in Parliament. The rights of the r ag p. 146, edit. 1682. 
Had Britons in the reign of Geo. 3d been as conſiderate of the 
ſpirit of their laws and conſtitution, or attentive to that old rule— 


10 do as yon would be done by — they would not have charged 
America with a large revenue for the /ub/iſtence of troops and 
* military expences”, without conſulting it local Parliaments, and 


againſt the will of its Commons; more eſpecially ſince it was the 
ſition of that able, though moſt arbitrary prince, Edward the 


- Firſt of England, touching martial affairs Quod omnes tangit, ab 
e mnibus approbetur. e | 


* 


. TT» IT 


_ + YE IF 


CF 


Jiament) to remain; and the formality * of holding i it 
thus continued, he reduced its authority and juriſ- 
diction to nothing, and modelled it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it became (ſays Dr. Robertſon) rather a 


junto of the ſervants of the crown, than an aſſembly of 


the repreſentatives of the people f. The ſucceſs of 
Charles in aboliſhing the privileges of the commons, 
and in breaking the power of the nobles of Caſtile, 
encouraged an invaſion of the liberties of Arragon, ; 


which were yet more extenſive. 


Attend, 4 reflect on the ſituation of 
your mother country, and conſider the late con- 


duct of your Brethren in Britain towards this Con- 


tinent. The Caſtilians (once high ſpirited and 
e brave in the cauſe of freedom) accuſtomed to ſub- 

« jeftion themſelves, Ass IsTED (ſays the ſame il- 
ce luſtrious hiſtorian) iN 1MposING THE YOKE on 


their more happy and independent neighbours}.”— 
_ Hath not Britain (fallen from ber priſtine freedom and 
glory) treated America as Caſtile did Arragon? have 
not Britons impoſed on our necks the ſame yoke, 


which the Caſtilians impoſed on the happy Arrago- 
neſe? Yes !—I ſpeak it with grief—I ſpeak it with 
anguiſh—Britons are our oppreſſors :—I ſpeak it 


with ſhame—] ſpeak it with Indignation—** WE ARE | 
ws SLAVES.” 


As 650 firſt fixes the chains of 8 
ſo cowardice reſtrains an inſlaved people from 
burſting in ſunder their bands. But the caſe per- 


— is not deſperate, till the yoke has been ſo 


2 long 


* See before p. 06 7. 65. 


＋ 3 vol. hiſt. of Charles 5, . 434. See alſo before p. 56.7 
And the note there — and alſo p. 65. 


t Hiſt. Charles 5, 3 vol. p. 434. 
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long borne, - that the underſtanding and the 
ſpirits of the people are ſunk into ignorance 


and barbariſm, ſupineneſs and perfect inactivity. 


Such, 1 yet truſt, is not the deplorable ſtate of 
the land of my nativity. How ſoon may it be! 
we ſhall tremble, when we reflect that the progreſs 
of thraldom is ſecret, and its effects incredibly 


rapid and dreadful *. Hence we ſee nations, once 


the freeſt and moſt high- ſpirited in Europe, ab- 


ject in the moſt humiliating condition. The Arra- 


goneſe oath of allegiance to their king exhibits the 
true ſtandard of all juſt ſubjection to govern- 
ment, and teſtifies a genuine ſenſe a ſpirit, 


We, who are each of us as good, and who 


& are altoetber more powerful thau you, promiſe obe- 
& Gience fo your government, ir YOU MAINTAIN OUR | 
„ RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES; IF NOT, NOT f.“ 


When a people, endowed with ſuch under- 


ſtanding, ſentiments, and virtue have fallen into 


a diſgraceful vaſſalage—what have we in this 
land, at this time, reaſon to fear? — The ſame 


Athenians who inſulted and bid defiance to 2 


Philip of Macedon, crouched and cowled at the 


feet of an Alexander. Romans, who with righ- 
teous indignation expelled royalty and the Tar- 
quins, bole with infamy and ſhame the ravages 
of ſucceeding kings and emperors. ENGLISH. 
MEN, who roſe with a divine enthuſiaſm againſt 
tbe fk Charles, diſgracefully ſubmitted to the 
uſurpation of a Cromwell, and then, with unex- 
ampled folly and madneſs reftored that odious 
and execrable race of tyrants, the houſe of 
Stewart, Examples, like Res ought to excite 

the 


* The Joſs of liberty (ſays that ſagacious politician Tacitus) is 
ever accompanied with the Joſs of f pirit and magnanimity. 


Ty Dr. Robertſon” s hiſt, Charles So 1 vol. 153. Vita Agric. 
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the dgepel | concern 3—at this day, they ought to do 
more ! os fortitude and action. 


4 
4 
! 
| 
i 


Pre ce from the beginning, hath exerciſed 
this arry with fingular trials. In the earlieſt 
e „aur hiſtory, New-England 1s ſeen ſur- | 
itt. adverſaries, and alternately vexed with 725 il 
foe: £ reign and. domeſtic, Fierce as her enemies 4 
„ om abroad, and ſavage as the Natives of 


Ferica Were within. — her worſt enemies will be 
10 ud. choſe of her own houſehold. | 


Our fathers “ left their native country with 
b* the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that they and their poſte- 4 
6 fn thoud enjoy the privileges of free natu- 
* ral born Engliſh ſubjefis. * Depending upon 11 
theie aſſurances, they ſubſtained hard ſhips ſcarce - 
ly parallelled in the annals of the world +, yet 
| _ compaſſion natural to the human breaſt, did not re- al 
ſtrain internal foes from involving them! in new cala- —_— 
a mities, nor did that diſgrace and contempt which 1 
TH ſuddenly fell upon the conſpirators, damp the ar- | 
> BK dourot their malignity. 14 


=O So early as 1633, (not fourteen years after the firſt _ 4! 
5 arrival at Plymouth) © the new ſettlers were in perils = 
. from their own countrymen 4. In this, the infant NJ 
: ſtate of the country, while expoſed to innumerable Fo 
: BB hardſhips, vexed with hoſtilities from Europe, and ” ' 

MY} the depredations of ſavages, there exiſted men, Who b 
8 e beheld the Maſſachuſctts wich an envious eye: ||? 
f MK The characteriſtics of the firſt conſpirators againſt 
e this Province, were ſecrecy and indufiry : they had 
8 | effected 


| * See Hutch. hiſt, x vol. Pref. p. 4. 
is | I See ſame hiſt. p. 19, 45 · Appendix p. 538. 
EY Same hiſt. p. 31. 
j Ib. p. 31: 
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effected the miſchief, before the people knew of their 
danger. Morton in his letter to Jefferies of the 
firſt of May 1634, writes, that “ the Maſſachuſett's 
“ patent by an order of Council was brought 
<« in view and the privileges well ſcanned *. But 
by whom? Very like ſome of more modern fame: 
An arch-biſhop, and the privy council of Charles 
the firſt! Excellent eſſay-maſters, for New-Eng- 
land privileges, — moſt renowned judges of the 
rights and liberties of mankind ! They firſt diſ- 
cover the Charter“ to be void 4, and then no 
doubt adviſe to the iſſuing of the commiſſion found 

by my Lord Barrington in the 31ſt vol. of Mr. 
Petyt's Manulcript, © a commiſſion directed to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord chancel- 
* lor, and other Lords of the privy council, by 
* which they are impowered to prepare laws, for 
« the better government of the Colonies,” © which were 
« afterwards to be enforced by THE KING'S PROCLA- 
„ MATION-I. -- i NE 


This was conſidered as a maſter-ſtroke of policy, 
and the public conſpirators of the day diſplay'd the 
plumage of triumph, with that ſpirit and oſtenta- 
tion || which have deſcended to their ſucceſſors. 
But how eaſy is it, with Providence, to diſappoint 
the projects, and humble the pride of man! Laud 
and his maſter, in the ſubſequent periods of hiſtory, 
are found too buſied with their own concerns, 
to attend much to thoſe of others. Hence, 
this extraordinary Commiſſion was never executed, 
and the plan ſet on foot within three years after, 
for revoking the patent of the Maſſachuſetts, $” 


| proved 
* i Hutch, p.:31. — 
Same page. | 

t Barr. obſervations on the more ancient Statutes, p. 146, note. 
See Morton's Letter before cited. | eee 

$ 1 Hutch, hiſt. p. 48 & 51. 


8 

proved abortive. Literary correſpondences inimi- 
cal to the Province, commenced with Archbiſhop 
Laud *, in 1638 +. But in the pious language 
of our fathers, „the LORD delivered them from 
the oppreſſor T7, © againſt all men's expectations 
they were encouraged, and much blame and diſ- 
“grace fell upon their adverſaries ||.” Yer not- 
withſtanding, “a ſpirit full of malignity againſt the 
country (not very long after) much endangered 
both it's civil and religious liberties $&. 


More than a century ago, © the great privi- 
« leges of New-England were matter of envy C,” 
and accordingly complaints multiplied to Crom- 
well (a), no doubt for the benevolent purpoſe of 
abridging (what were called) Enghſh Liberties, © All 
attempts to the prejudice of the colony being to 
* no POOP 17" with the Protector, the adverſa- 
ries of the province were deſpondent, until the re- 
ſtoration of Charles the 2d gave new hopes; when 
<« petitions and complaints were preferred againſt the 


Colony, to the king in council, and to the Par- 
“ hament (c).“ 


ce F alſe 


'* Laud was the favourite character, ſelected for a correſpon- 
dent, by the American letter-writers of the laſt century; in the 
next age mankind will be as well acquainted with the genius and, 
ſpirit of ſome more modern Britiſh correſpondents, as they now 
are with the temper of that renowned prelate, | 

+ 1 Hutch, hiſt. p. 86. | = | if 
1 Morton's Mem. p. 15. [s 
I Same book 35. See alſo Collection of original Papers, &c. | 14 
my Morton's Memo. 96, 187. 
| J Hutch. hiſt. 194. 
(a) Ib. 192, 194. 
(b) Ib. 194- 
(c) Ib. 211. 
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4 Falſe friends and open enemies * now decame 
the terror of the country“, while new foes brought 
new charges to render it obnoxious, Þ+ © The 
great men and natives of the country, made their 
complaints alſo to the king 4. The con- 
ſequences were ſuch as might be expected. « Four 
« perſons were ſent over from England, one of them 
the known and profeſſed enemy of The country, with 
ſuch extraordinary powers, ( that our anceſtors 
with orief complain) bag were to be ſubjected 
to the arbitrary ef vir of ſtrangers, proceeding not 
« by any eſtabli ed law, but their own diſcre- 
* tion 6, * —— How aſtoniſhingly uniform, how 
cruelly confiſtent has been the conduct of Britain 
from that day to the preſent? 

Amidſt all theſe ſevere trials, the inhabitants of 
New-England, conducted themſelves with a virtue 
and piety v worthy remembrance and imitation. * They 
«appealed to GOD, they came not into this wil- 
<« derneſs 10 ſeek great things for themſelves, but for 
the ſake of a poor and quiet life, they teſti- 
fied to their Sovereign that * zheir, liberties were 
A4earer to them than their lives .“ + Evikminded 
* men continue (however) to miſreprefent them,” 
(a) and what is almoſt incredible, © the diſtreſſes of 
* the Colony, during a war, which excited com- 

<« paſſion in ſome, yet theſe very diſtreſſes were 


improved by others to render the Colony more 
* obnoxious (b).“ 


0 
e 


* 


Os 


„ Hutch. hiſt. p. 220. 


+ Ib. 224, 5. t Appen. Hutch. hiſt. No. 1 Go 

Another native of New-England, about the year 1705, wrote 
to England, that this country would never be worth living in 
« for Lawyers, and Gentlemen, until the CHARTER was taten 
« away,” 

$ Hutch. hiſt. 232. || Ib. 232, 3. Appen. No. 16. p. 542. 

(a) See ſame hiſt. 242, 3. 

(b) Same hiſt. 308, Anno 1676. 
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Although © this is certain, that as the Colony 


Vas at firſt ſettled, ſo it was preſerved from ruin, 5 


* without any charge to the mother country *, ” 


yet © in the height of the diſtreſs of war, and 


de whilſt the authority of the Colony was contend- 
ing with the natives for the poſſeſſion of the ſoil; 
complaints were making in England which 
« ſtruck at the powers of 


the earlieſt times? That Dæmon of malevolence, 
which went forth at the beginning, till ſpirits up 
our adverſaries, and perſecuces the country with 
unabated malice. 


4e Randolph, who, the people of New Eng land 
« ſaid, went up and down ſeeking to — 


them z,“ was the next active emiſſary againſt the 


Province.“ He was inceſſant and open in endea- 
« youring the alteration of the conſtitution $. 

in his open enmity, he appears far leſs odious 
than thoſe who have been equally- inimical, and 


equally indefatigable to the ſame purpoſe, with more 
cowardice, diflimulation, and hypocriſy. Eight 
8 L 


voy ages 


b. 310. See alſo in confirmation of the above, ſame hiſt. 
93 — 114. 2 vol. 130, 204. 
+ Ib. 310, 311. 


* The dominion of the crown over this country, before the 


arrival of our predeceſſors, was meerly ideal. Their removal 
hither realized that dominion, and has made the country va- 


luable both to the Crown and Nation, withcut ary cof to either w- 
them from that time to this, EVEN IN THE MOST DISTRESSED 


STATE of our Predeceſſors, when they expected to be deſtroyed by a 
general conſpiracy and incurſion of the Iudian natives, THEY HAD 
NO ASSISTANCE FROM THEM.” 

The anſwer of the Council of the Province to Governac Hutch- 
inſon's Speech, 25th of Jan. 1773. 
t Hutch. hiſt, p. 319. 


8 Ib. 335, 6. 


government +.” With 
what ferocity have Americans been purſued from 


* 


N 


voyages were made acroſs the Atlantic in the courſe 
of nine years, by this inveterate ſpirit, with hoſtile 
intentions to the government“. Nor will it be 
ſurpriſing to find him thus expoſe his life upon 
the ocean, when ſuch ſervices acquired * new 
« powers +.” Have we not ſeen in our own day, 
a ſimilar policy adopted, and the ſame object operat- 
ing as a motive to the like execrable conduct ? 
Such has been the ſtrange, though unhappily con- 
ſiſtent, conduct of our mother-country, that ſhe 
has laid temptations, and given rewards and ſti— 
pends to thoſe, who have flandered and betrayed 
her own children, Incited probably by the ſame 
motive, Cranfield roſe up as in league with Ran- 
dolph, and © infamouſly repreſented the colony as 
“ rogues and rebels 4.“ = 1 


Libels, and conſpiracies of this nature, called for 
the interpoſition of authority: Expreſs laws were 
enacted for the prevention of like treaſonable 
practices for the future, and death being deemed the 
proper puniſhment for an enemy to his country, 
traitors to the conſtitution were to ſuffer that penal- 
ty. Thus a © conſpiracy to invade the common- 
<« wealth, or auy treacherous attempt to alter and ſub- 
vert fundamentally the frame of polity and govern- 
« ment, was made a capital offence .“ Did our laws 
now contain a like proviſion, public conſpirators 
and elevated parricides would tremble for their 
heads, who do not ſhudder at the enormity of their 
crimes. There are characters in ſociety, ſo devoid . 
of virtue, and endued with ferocity, that nothing 

es | but 


_ * Hutch. hiſt. 329. 
4+... $20. 
1 Ib. 337. | | 
| Ib. 442. See p. 295, 336. 
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but ſanguinary laws can reſtrain their wickedneſs. 


Even the diſtreſs and cries of their native country 
excite no compaſſion : reverence for fathers, and 


affection for children, cauſe no reluctance at mea- 


ſures which ſtain the glorious lineage of their an- 


ceſtors with infamy, and blaſt their ſpreading pro- 
geny with oppreflion :—that emanation from the 


Deity which creates them intelligents, ſeems to ceaſe 
its operation, and the tremendous idea of a GOD 
and futurity, excites neither repentance nor refor- 


| mat1on, 8 


Thus, my | countrymen, from the days of Gardi: 


ner and Moreton * Gorges and Maſon +, Ran- 
_ dolph and Cranfield 4, down to the preſent day, the 


inhabitants of this Northern region have conſtantly 
been in danger and troubles, from foes open and ſe- 


cret abroad, and in their boſom. Our freedom has 


been the object of envy, and to make void the charter 


of our liberties the work and labor of an undimi- 
niſhed race of villains. One cabal having failed of 
ſucceſs, new, conſpirators have riſen, and what the 
firſt could not make © void,” the next “ humbly 
deſired to revoke d. To this purpoſe, one falſhood 


after another hath been fabricated and ſpread abroad, 
with equal turpitude and equal effrontery. That 
minute detail which would preſent actors, now on the 


ſtage, is the province of His ToRY: She, inexora- 


bly ſevere towards the eminently guilty, will delineate 
> A characters with the point of a diamond :—and 
thus blazoned in the face of day, the abhorrence and 


execrations of mankind will conſign them to an in- 


famous immortality. 5 
L 2 oe 30 


* Hutch, hiſt. 31,2. Anno 1632. 
+ Ib. 51. Anno 1636, 

t Ib. 337. And Collect. of orig. papers, &c, p. 477, Ke, 
$ Ib. 31, 2, 5. DE, | | | 
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So great has been the credulity of the Britiſh 
Court, from the beginning, or ſuch hath been the 
activity of falſe brethren, that no tale inimical to the 
Northern Colonies, however falſe or abſurd, but 
what hath found credit with adminiſtration, and 
operated to the prejudice of the Country, Thus it 
was told, and believed in England, that we were not 
in earneſt in the expedition againft Canada at the 
beginning of this century, and "that the country did 
every thing in its power to defeat the ſucceſs of it, and 
that the misfortune of that attempt ought to be robolly 
attributed to the northern colonies. While nothing 
could be more obvious, than that New-England had 
exhauſted her youngeſt blood and all her treaſures in 
the undertaking; and that every motive of ſelf- 
preſervation, happineſs, and ſaſety, muſt have o 


rated to excite theſe provinces to the moſt ſpirited 
and perſevering meafures againſt Canada *. 


The people who are attacked by bad men have 


a teſtimony of their merit, as hs conſtitution 


which is invaded by powerful men hath an evi- 


dence of its value. The path of our duty needs 
no minute delineation —it lies level to the eye. 


Let us apply then, like men ſenſible of its impor- 
tance, and determined on its fulfilment. The in- 
roads upon our public liberty call for reparation: 


The- wrongs we have ſuſtained call for—Juſtice. 


That reparation, and that juſtice, may yet be ob- 
tained by union, ſpiiit, and firmneſs. But to di- 
vide and conquer; was the maxim of the Devil in 
the garden of Eden—and to diſunite and inſlave, 


| hath been the principle of all his votaries from that 


period 


See Jer, Dummer s Letter to a Noble Lord, Edit. 7155 p. 
12, 1 3. & c. 


("PF 3 


period to the preſent. The crimes of the guilty 
are to them the cords of affociation, and dread of 
puniſhment, the indiſſoluble bond of union. The 


combinations of public robbers, ought therefore, 


to cement patriots and heroes: and as the former, 
plot and conſpire to undermine and deſtroy the 
common- wealth, zhe latter, ought to form a com- 
pact for oppolition——a band of vengeance. 


What inſidious arts, and what deteſtable practi- 
ces have been uſed to deceive, diſunite and enſlave 


the good people of this Continent ? The myſtical 
appellations of loyalty and allegiance, the venera- 
ble names of government and good order, and the 
ſacred ones of piety and public virtue, have been 
alternately proſtituted to that abominable purpole, 
All the windings and guiſes, ſubterfuges and 
doublings, of which the human foul is ſuſceptible, 
have been diſplayed on the occafion. But fecrets 


which were thought impenetrable are no longer 


hidden; characters deeply diſguiſed are openly re- 
|  yealed : the diſcovery of groſs impoſtors hath gen- 
_ erally preceded but a ſhort time, their utter extir- 
pation. 

Be not again, my country-men, * EASILY capti- 
« vated with the appearances ONLY of wiſdom and 
« piety profeſſions of a regard to liberty and of a 
e {trong attachment to the public intereſt.” * Your 
fathers have been explicitly charged with this folly, 
by one of their poſterity. Avoid this and all {milar 
errors, Be cautious againſt the deception of ap- 


pearances. By their fruits ye ſhall know them, was 


the ſaying of ONE who perfectly knew the hu- 
man heart. Judge of affairs which concern ſocial 


| happineſs, by facts: — Judge of man by his deeds. For 


it is very certain, that pious zeal for days and times, for 
mint 


* Hutch : hift, 1 vol, p. 54. 
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mint and cummin, hath often, been pretended by 
thoſe who were infidels at bottom and it is as cer- 
tain, that attachment to the dignity of Government, and 
the King's ſervice, hath often flowed from the 
mouths of men, who harboured the darkeſt ma- 
chinations againſt the true end of the former, and 
were deſtitute of every right principal of loyalty 
to the latler. Hence then, care and circumſpection 
are neceſſary branches of political duty. And 
as it is much eafter to reſtrain liberty from run- 
„ ning into licentiouſneſs, than power from ſwell— 
<« ing into tyranny and oppreſſion,“ ſo much 
more caution and reſiſtance, are required againſt the 
_ over-bearing of rulers, than the neee of the 


5 prople 


'To give no more authority to any order of ſtate, 
and to place no greater public confidence in any 
man, than is neceſſary for the general welfare, may 
be conſidered by the people as an important point 
of policy. But though craft and hypocriſy are 
_ prevalent, yet piety and virtue have a real exiſtence : 
duplicity and political impoſture abound, yet bene- 
volence and public ſpirit are not altogether baniſhed 
the world. As wolves will appear in ſheep's-cloth- 
ing, ſo ſuperlative knaves and parricides will aſſume 
the veiture of the man of vircue and patriotiſm. 


Theſe things are a BY PROVIDENCE, no 
doubt, for wile and good reaſons. Man was cre- 
ated a rational, and was deſigned for an active be- 
ing. His faculties of intelligence and force were 
given him for uſe. When the wolf, therefore, is 
found devouring the flock, no hierarchy forbids a 


ſeizure of the Victim for ſacrifice ; 1o alſo, when 
dignified 


3 


* 2 vol. Lords Prot. p. 141, Anno 1736. 
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dignified impoſtors are caught "Jeffeopiig thoſe, | 
whom their arts deceived, and their ſtations deſtined 

them to protect, the ſabre of juſtice flaſhes right- 
eoulneſs at the ſtroke of e execution. 


Yet be not amuſed, my Countrymen !—the ex- 
tirpation of bondage, and the re-eſtabliſhment of 
freedom, are not of eaſy acquiſition. The worſt 

aſſions of the human heart, and the moſt ſubtle pro- 
Jets of the human mind, are leagued againſt you 
and- principalities and powers have acceded to the 
combination. Trials and conflicts you muſt, there- 
fore endure; —hazards and jeopardies - of life and 
fortune - will attend the ſtruggle. Such is the fate 
of all noble exertions for public liberty, and ſocial 
happineſs.— Enter not the lifts without thought and 
conſideration, leſt you arm with timidity, and com- 
bat with irreſolution. Having engaged in the con- 
flict, let nothing diſcourage your vigour, or re- 
pel your perſeverance : —Remember, that ſubmiſſi- 
on to the yoke of bondage, is the worſt that can befal 

a people after the moſt fierce and unſucceſsful 
reſiſtance. What can the misfortune of vanquiſh- 
ment take away, which deſpotiſm and rapine would 
ſpare? It had been 6 (1aid the great law-giver 
Solon to the Athenians,) * to reprels the advances 
of tyranny, and prevent it's eſtabliſhment, but now 
it is eſtobliſhed and gro to ſome height, it would be 
MORE GLORIOUS Zo dcimolifh it. Bur nothing glori- 
ous is accompliſhed, nothing great 18 attained, no- 
thing valuable is ſecured, without magnanimity of 
mind and devotion of heart to the ſervice. — — BRUTUS- 
LIKE, therefore, dedicate yourſelves at this day to 
the ſervice of your Country; and henceforth live 
A LIFE OF LIBERTY AND GLOQY.———* On the 1des 


(e of 


* Plut: Life of Solon. 
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= © of Marth” (ſaid the great and good man to 
1 bis friend Caſſius juſt before the battle of Philippi) 
% On the ides of March I DEvorzp My LIrR to my 
«© Country, und fince that time, I have lived a LI? or 
© LIBERTY AND GLORY,” _' Cs 5 
Inſpired with public virtue, touched with the 
wrongs, and indignant at the inſults, offered to his 
Country, the high-ſpirited Caſſius exhibits an he- 
roic example: —“ Reſolved as we are,” (replied the 
hero to his friend) © reſolved as we are, let us march 
s* againſt the enemy, for though we ſhould not conquer, 
de have nothing to fear“. 15 | 
_ _* SPIRITS and GEN11, like theſe, roſe in Rome— 
and have ſince adorned Britain: ſuch alſo will one day 
make glorious this more MWeſtern world, AMERICA 
hath in ſtore her BRU and Cass11—her Hampdens 
and Sydneys - Patriots and Heroes, who will form 
2 BAND OF BROTHERS: men who will have memories 
and feelings - courage and ſ words: COURAGE, 
that ſhall inflame their ardent boſoms, till their hands 
cleave to their ſwords— and their sworDs to their 
Enemies hearts. ei eee 


* Plut. Life of Brutus. 7 71 
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The Author has elt eaguiſctely while writing upon the ſubje&s 
of his conſideration; and the multitude and perplexity of his pri- 
vate buſineſs have denied him ſufficient time to reviſe this publi- 
cation. Under theſe circumſtances, (and being alſo ſeveral years 
on this ſide the meridian of the age of man) there will be found, 
no doubt, many indiſcretions and faults for thoſe of riper years 
and cooler judgment to correct and cenſure.— The great Lord 
Chan. Bacon hath told us of avi/e legiſlators who have made heir 
law upon the ſpur of the ocegſion: — a good citizen, deeply pricked 
by the ſpur of the times, is very apt to ſtart with an over-haſty 
ſpeed. The only excuſe of the writer is that as he at firſt 
aſſumed his pen from the impulſes of his Conſcience, fo he now 
publiſhes his ſentiments from a ſenſe of duty to GOD and his 
Country, | | » 
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